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A Mick Cardby Story 


But for a mistake, the inimitable Mick Cardby would }; v 
have been killed in the first paragraph of this new ^ 
quick-fire thriller by David Hume. Luckily, however, ^ 
the stranger standing in the doorway of the low dive 
picked off the wrong rmn.'-and once again “ Cardby & 
t’^ J 9^it' , ^son in particular lire plunged into a cyclone 
VVn of danger and hairbreadth escapes. It all started 
when they offered to help in recovering a vast fortune 
from Austria, but they little realised where it would 
end. Mick’s resourcefulness and repartee are as brilliant 
as ever, but it is his magnificent daring that finally 
brings his victim to “ the long drop." 



By the Same A uthor 

COME BACK FOR THE BODY THEY NEVER COME BACK 
TOAST TO A CORPSE MICK CARDBY WORKS OVERTIME 
DISHONOUR AMONG THIEVES GET OUT THE CUFFS 
DESTINY IS MY NAME REQUIEM FOR ROGUES 
NEVER SAY LIVE RETURN OF MICK CARDBY 
STAND UP AND FIGHT YOU’LL CATCH YOUR DEATH 
FIVE ACES INVITATION TO THE GRAVE 
MAKE WAY FOR THE MOURNERS 
DEATH BEFORE HONOUR CORPSES NEVER ARGUE 
CALL IN THE YARD MEET THE DRAGON 
DANGEROUS MR. DELL THE GAOL GATES ARE OPEN 
BULLETS BITE DEEP MURDERS FORM FOURS 
1IIEY CALLED HIM DEATH TOO DANGEROUS TO LIVE 
* ET.OW THE BELT CRIME UNLIMITED 
4 tfiTING ’EM BACK DEAD HALFWAY TO HORROR 
..&METERY FIRST STOP GOOD-BYE TO LIFE 
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CHAPTER ONE 


CASUAL DEATH 


When the man standing in the doorway pulled the trigger for the 
first time the mixed crowd in the room roared with drunken laughter. 
They thought the visitor had possibilities as a practical joker. 
The second time his finger twitched they knew that he was merely 
a bad shot. Otherwise he would never have missed with his first 

^Afew feet away from the door a man with a crime-soddened face 
stood talking to a girl. She looked as though she’d lived a hundred 
years in twenty, and would like to give them all back. When the 
second bullet struck bone and flesh instead of striking distempered 
walls the girl’s companion opened his mouth, spun back on his 
heels, raised a hand towards his narrow chest, coughed once, and 
faded away into the picture from which people never come back as 

As he crashed a small table went with him, glasses scattered 
Across the floor, a so-called dance band ceased to play, the girl who 
had seen life without living one performed her first genuine act by 
passing out in a crumpled faint, a couple of women squealed a 
waiter bolted through the service door, the men in the 100m sc 
like granite slabs, and the only remaining sound came fiom tne 

trivial burr of an electric fan. 

The baize-covered door began to swing back as the man with the 
gun made his move towards the exit. Not much could be■seen o 
him. A broad-brimmed velour hat was dragged down over his 
eyes, the collar of his coat was tilted round his cheeks. Maybe> the 
clouded vision caused his first shot to miss by a oo . * 

in the room were not much interested in his appeuranc . ‘. 

of them had fainted, another quarter was too drunk to_ see sti a gl^ 

yet another section was too scared to look, and mattered 

his gun-hand with such fixity that nothing above his wrist mattered 

One girl, starry eyed, lips daubed to h,de their >'™■« ' 
plucked to create a curve nature had ne\cr p.ou c . 
door close, turned to gaze with befuddled bew.ldermcntat lhe“’pty 

*£eat by her side. A moment before her escort had been wither, 
in the midst of the murder he had vanished She was not peered. 
The desertion didn’t matter. But her self-sufficiency had vanished. 

7 
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She was scared stiff. The service door opened behind her. The girl 
sobbed rclicvedly. Her escort had returned. She clutched his hand 
with frightened vigour. Water flooded her eyes to swamp streaks of 
mascara down her rouged cheeks. -Bi 

“ Take it easy, lady,'’ said Mick Cardby. “ I thought I'd am bid* 
out for a spot of f/esh air. Don't pass out in a faint. I always think 
those sudden dives make the place look so untidy. Dab some powder 
on your face. That’ll give you plenty of confidence.” 

“ My God ! ” sobbed the girl, “ look at that dead man on the> 
floor. I just can't bear it. I want to scream. Do something for 
me ! ” ' A 

“ Surely I will. What drink do you want ? It doesn't follow 
because one customer has handed in his woi Idly passport that all the 
waiters have gone off duty. Shall I find one of 'em for you ? ” 

“ No, no, no ! Just stay with me. Oh. what can we do? ” 

“ Nothing, little one. Nor can the doctor when he breaks into 
the party. Folks don't stop slugs as that lad did. and then ask the 
band for another tune Unless they're harpists.” 

People in the room commenced to move, heading gently towards 
the cloakrooms. The girl’s companion rose from his seat, raised his 
voice: 


“ 1 want 3,1 you folks to stay put. Anybody leaving this room 
is going to find trouble in large quantities—if I let ’em get out! ” 
There was an incisive bite in the last six words. All movement in 
the room stopped. Men and women stared at the speaker, noted his 
firm mouth, light brown hair deep-set blue eyes, symmetrical chest, 
broad shoulders and confident manner. He certainly looked as 
though he meant what he said. As he finished speaking the service 
door opened and a small, sallow, greasy-haired man slid into the 
room. He turned to Mick Cardby, striving to hide his fear under a 
cloak of authority: 

I am the owner here.” he said, “ and tf my patrons wish to go 
there is nothing to stop them. Please don’t b* so impertinent” 
Forget it ! snapped Cardby. “ When the police arrive you’ll 
have so much to worry about that you won’t know whether you’re 
the owner of this dive or whether you’re just another of life’s 
mistakes. What 1 said before still goes. Any one trying to hit 

find "if” a,F ,S 8 ° mS l ° IUld somethin 8 e,sc hittm § ’ em before they 

“ And who n hell are you that you should interfere ? ” asked the v < 
owner. I just won't stand for this sort of thing ” • £ 

h ;; “7- f mcan J ls this the first time one of your customers 
as had to stand for it ? Be your age, and stay dumb. That advice 
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goes for the whole bunch of you. Unless you pine for the long 

dl “ P But I’m telling you here and now-" commenced the owner. 

He *d^complete the sentence. A casual palm £.^«rc* n, 

i mouth and he folded up until he reached a 01 v ^* ^ r ^ 0> t ^^^ ncr 
hand with exaggerated care on a napkin, looked at the ownci 

Sy ^ P G a “ ly bc a good boy now. eh 7 " he asked “ Please don’t 
aggravated. I’d just hate to scatter what there is of >ou iound t. 

n °People in the room stared at him, stepped back slowly to their 

seats. Cardby s companion tugged at his sleeve, said- 

- what’s wrong with you ? Are you crazy You can t take t 
place over! I wan. to get ou, of here while the gotng is good. So 

Wh ’’ Sonothing, sister. Just si. still, close ^r eyesandja;. to 
see what the good fairies bring you. And 1 m bett g 

m Th h e girl was parting her Ups to reply when the baize door swung 

asked: . _, 7 >» 

’’ And what exactly has been going on here . scratched 

The question was greeted by roars of sdence-Afcw 
uneasily on the floor. The small man moved from the t ear, gazeu 

the corpse, eyed the to!ks , m °^ nt '" ’’’ Who did 
“ Time somebody started talking, said me scr^ui 

th He 'stared belligerently a. the faded woman 

corpse’s companion. She obliged by fatntmg_aga,m ThHi.tle 

sighed Heavily. Peoplcweren’tfiglmng to offer. of the 

“ I think,” said Mick Cardby, that l can veu y y „ 

sad story. Other folk hem might add walked 

“ Oh, hell ! ” said the little mam H « The sergeant 

the length of the room until stood by Cai^ y d ^ ^ room _ 

watched the move with interest. S Cardby, “ but 

, “ I know I’m not a gift to the gods ^ upon 

^ why start groaning when you see me . ® nless y0 u d prefer 

4 as the complete answer to a d f ct,V ^/ c Xy OU rseh a split.” 
to stay in the ranks of the vulgar, and call you. sen P 
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“ I’m only thinking, Mick,” said the little man, “ that you can 
find an orchestra stall at a murder faster than anybody on earth.” 

“ Just instinct. There isn’t much I can tell you. In any case, 
what I have to say is better spilt when we’re far from the sobbing 
crowd. Get another of your lads to shake the guts out of the curious ^ 
scarecrows here, and we'll start a private conference. Suit you ? ” 

“ Mick, I know you of old. Anything you say sinks down well 
in the pit of whatever stomach twenty years as a split has left me 
with.” 

“ Right, laddie. I’ve been inviting the lassies and lads here to 
remain with the party so that they could join in the happy time that’s 
going to be had by all. Suppose we ignore the owner of this dustbin, 
and chatter for a while in his office ? ” 

“ Right. I’ll fix it that everybody stays here until you’ve handed 
out your small song and dance. Wait for a moment, Mick.” 

The small man talked to the sergeant, walked through the 
service door to the owner’s office, dialled the station, gave instruc¬ 
tions for another two men to be sent along. Then he looked at 
Cardby, said: 

“ Who gave that ring to the station, indicated that a murder 
might interest us, and shouted the odds about the address ? ” / j 

“ I did. Maybe I thought you were wearisome without work.” M 
“ You're not telling me that you were here when it happened ? ” “ 

44 Just that, little one. I saw the shooting. It was great fun while 
it lasted. I didn't even know that it was on the menu when I came 
here.” , 1 

44 Mick, don't pull my aged leg too viciously. I've known you 
and your father for longer than my mother would care to recalL 
I know that you wouldn't let a bloke get away with a fast act like i 
that without doing your stuff. Some folk don't seem to be built that 
way. You're one of 'em. I can’t swallow your story, youngster. 

I don't think you could watch the partv, and be done out of the 
fun.” 

44 Then you've wasted the years you've known me. Let’s straighten 
out these cards. You are Detective-Sergeant Arthur Conning, of 
Vine Street. 1 am Mick Cardby, of Cardby and Son, private 
detectives. Right. You work for the public, and you get paid for 
it. I work lor dints, and they pay me. What happens to the public 
may mean a helluva lot to you, but weeping over their troubles 
v.ouldn t buy me a hot dog. I came to this dump to-night because ^ 
I was interested in something that had nothing to do with this ^ 
bloke's rubbing out. I took one look at the lad with the gun in his * j 
mitt, decided mat he might not like the look of me if he saw me, ! 
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thought of you boys praying that a spot of work might come >oui 
way reflected on the fact that I am no blackleg, considered what a 
blow the firm wou» suffer if I handed in my earthly interests, diycu 
through the service door while the going was good, snat.lod tn^ 
owner’s telephone, and invited you to join me people so uai all 
could dance round the corpse. That, my dear Conning, i.-> cuuilc . 

and consideration carried to a fine art.' . k t 

■ “ Mick, I can follow your ideas. But you know a rj P a ^ kct 

about this murder. I don't want your theories. Just branch out with 
the facts. When you've ended the recital 1 might say things. 

“ There's no need for me to tire you with too many facts. 1 had 
a iob of work to do. My idea was that a certain lady knew more 
about Sards of the case than 1 did. So I invited her to spend a 
convivial evening with me. You saw her sitting by my side 1 was 
fumbling so to speak, for a spot of information when the door 
opened and a bloke appeared, holding a gun m liis hand He took 
one quick glance round the room, suddenly jerked his head up w hen 
hekaw the man who is now the corps. He said oo. ^ P* 
the trigger missed, and then took another shot. He didn t miss. 
That wS ih? moment when I slid out through the service door. 

T ^Oh, a n 0 o Ut Mick. You know as much about these, Soho. dives 
as mos folk and you know the clients using on. Let s stati on a 
“k* D'you happen to know the b.oke w o was n.bW« ’ 

“ i dn It was Phil Mace. He was a small timer. Mostly 

a E^am a Rok g drnch r My ^Sht.Vied to pub X£= f On 

he'double-crossed himseif into 

^‘sounds as though we ought to feel grateful towards the man 
who rSd the "Ser. Now we'U switch to —ng d*. 
know, lyiick, that you’ve got a photographic memory. I ell m 
all you can about the man who pulled that trigger. .. f 

-sKTir- srssp - 

eyes shut than most people can wit d 1<d y he was about 

.. ■ ”• - 
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angular. The hands were thin, long and pale. But they were very 
steady. Believe me, the lad was not scared. He wore a black hat 
pulled down over his eyes, a dark reefer coat with the collar up¬ 
turned, and I'd say that from the waisted appearance of the coat, 
and the streaks of hair on the cheeks, he headed from somewhere k 
East of the Mansion House. And that, my friend, is about all I 
can tell you. It should be enough for the moment.” 

“ You've certainly done your stuff, Mick. Let's take one shot 
in the dark. Did you form any idea as to whether you knew the 
man ? ” 

“ Hold your horses, little one. What makes you ask me that ? ” 

“ 1 thought you'd got a good idea about things. Maybe I’m quite 
wrong but you seemed to give an uncanny description of a man you 
saw at a distance, in a bad light, and whose face was covered. 
How ? ” 

“ You're a canny split, Conning. But you reminded me yourself 
that I’ve got a photographic memory. Now I've proved it to you.” 

“ I think you've proved it rather too effectively, Mick. Are 
you giving this story absolutely on the up and up ? ” 

“ Surely. Take my advice and concentrate on two people. That 
girl with Mace must know more than a bit about it. And I’m betting 
that the owner of this place could say a piece—if he wanted to. 
I’ve been in here three or four times, and the crowd he collects look 
more like a copy of the Police Gazette than nightly revellers.” 

“ I've known this place was hot for months. Thanks for the tip. 
Any more ideas floating around your head ? ” 

1 think not. Better get back to the room, and see what’s 
moving.” 


” We'll drift that way. Maybe you can give me a helping hand.” 
I 11 do my best, Conning, but don't like gate-crashing these 
official picnics. It cramps my style somewhat.” 

They returned to the smokc-ladened room. The scene remained 
as it was when they left—except that a tablecloth was draped over 
the cor pse, and the folk seemed a trifle less scared. A detective 

walked over to the pair, nodded cheerily to Mick, turned to 
Conning: 


‘ W e can’t get a word of sense from any of them. They just don’t 

seem to know the first thing about it. A shot was fired, then another, 

a man fell, a person they couldn't properly see then shut the door 

behina him That s about the extent of their story, and. believe me, 
they re sticking to it.” 

“ A k fe , w of A em m ‘8 ht change their minds by the time I am 
thiough, said Conning. “ I'll take the corpse’s girl friend first.” 
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“ And I think the time has come for me to act the cavalier to my 
lady,” said Mick. “ I’d just hate her to think that 1 was incon¬ 
siderate.” 

When he reached the table the girl was dabbing her face with a 
^handkerchief. Cardby looked into her eyes, decided that an 
* expression of fear could have been much more pronounced. 

“ Feeling better now, fair one ? ” he asked. “ I’ll take you home 
as soon as the police give their permission. Bear up for a few 
minutes.” 

“ I just want to be left alone,” she said wearily. M 

“ Changed your mind about things in the past few minutes, eh ? 

" It isn’t that. My head is swinging in a whirl. I feel sick.” 

“Take it easy, sister. FIT be back with you very soon.” 

He walked along the room to join Conning. The detective stood 
in a corner, firing questions at the girl whose escort had slipped the 
mortal coil. Every few seconds she shook her head emphatically. 
To him, the whole set-up was becoming more and more screwy. 
The more he looked at the girl the more puzzled he became. Some¬ 
thing about her was bewildering him. But what ? As he scrutinised 
her more closely she glared at him with genuine venom. 

His eyes examined her from head to foot. His sense of bewilder¬ 
ment increased each second. He looked at the green frock with the 
^ white collar and black belt. He gazed at the beige stockings, black 
' patent court shoes. For a moment .hey meant nothing to him. 
One does not expect to discover model evening-gowns in a tenth- 
rate Soho night club. Then he wheeled round with such abruptness 

that Conning and the girl were startled. 

Before either could speak he had covered the length of the room 
in ten sweeping strides. His lips were stretched out in a thin line, 
his blue eyes had grown a shade darker, and the jaw jutted out with 
uncommon firmness. He stood betore the girl he had escoite o 

the club. She looked up at him, and shivered. 

He looked at her green frock, white collar, black belt. Then lie 
sat beside her. For a full minute not a word was spoken. It seemed 
an age before Cardby raised his hand, tapped the girl on the 
shoulder, asked in a voice that was ominously quiet: 

“ Sister, how much did the bunch you're running with give you 

to bring me to this dive, and put me on the spot ? ” 
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CHAPTER TWO 


4 ? 

PRELUDE TO MORE TROUBLE 


The girl's body quivered and she slid back into her chair. The hand 
raised to her mouth fluttered a trifle, the fingers twitched. 

“ 1 don’t know what you're talking about at all,’’ she said. 

“ Then throw a firework into your memory, and we’ll see how 
much you can remember. Why did you agree to come to this place 
with me to-night, and why did you wear that green frock, white 
collar and black belt ? ” 

“ What on earth do you mean ? Don't be so silly. I came with 
you only because 1 thought you were a nice sort of person, and-** 

“ Hold your horses, sister. You're not used to mixing with any 
sort of nice people. You prefer the toughs who spend most of their 
time on the lam away from the cops Why the desire to spend the 
evening with a person you thought nice? Thinking of turning . 
evangelist ? ” 

“ I’m not the kind of person you think I am. You're really 
mistaken.” . ‘ 

“ Little Vera West, I know your history from the cradle until 
this moment, so for the love of Mike don't start tellin’ me bed¬ 
time stories. Why did you agree to spend the evening with me? 
Let’s be hearing.” 

“ The answer is simple enough. You invited me. didn’t you ? ” 

“ Oh. yes. And if I invited you to slash your delicate throat 
I guess you'd handle the razor with vigour in case a refusal insulted 
me. You seemed anxious to come along here with me. As soon as 
I mentioned the name of this place you grabbed the chance with 
both hands. You knew only too well that the place is tough, is 
riddled with crooks. Is that the sort of place you expected a nice 
person like me to frequent ? Is it the kind of dive you thought it 
would suit me to visit ? Talk sense.” 

“ 1 ca,l t tell you any more. I thought you were nice. I came 

along.” 

That halo is going to spread round your dyed hair at any 
moment. I don't mind folks lying to me, but I do object to being 
treated like something that's escaped from a home. What made 
you wear that outfit to-night ? ” £ 

“ I’d got to wear something, hadn't I ? ” 
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•« I'm not certain that you’d be very particular about that, lady, 
but why pick on that frock with the belt and collar on it. 

“I bought it yesterday morning, and you don t usually buy 

Hnthes so that vou can frame ’em, do you ? 

“ Happen to notice that the girl friend of the corpse is wearing 

exactly the same pattern frock, with the same attachments . 
eX " Of coun^T did. And I wasn’t pleased. But when you pay a 
guinea f or the entire outfit you don’t expect an exclusive model. I 

can’t see where all this jabber is leading. What s the big 
44 I’ll tell you in a few minutes. Believe me, sist , 
ended th“s tT by a long way Just sit tight untrl I come back. 

Th ‘Don : t thank me. It is just a perfect misery. I’m pming for you.’’ 

Cardbv strolled away until he reached Conning an g 
deS "firing questrons, turn«i round to ^you^te- 
“And what’s on your mind now? You left the party pretty 

SU “ d i e know I did. Lady, I want to have a few words with you ” 
know iust as much about it as 1 do. „ 

• “Not quite. What made you wear that frock to-mght? 

The girl raised her shoulders, looked ^ Comtmg helples y^ 
“He’s funny that way,” said the detective. 

humour him.” _ av ; tv “ because it belongs 

“Was Phil Mace at all nervous while he was m 

y °" If'he was he certainly hid it well, I did£ noth* an^,^ 
“ You stared at the man in the doorway. You 
Take a blind guess and tell me his narrow j can 

“ It was either Noah or Uncle Tom Coblcy 

^Y^vesoon got over your shock. Are you usedI toeing your 

boy friends rubbed out or do you find ^t heard about ? ” 
“ Is this some sort of a new game that Invent nea 
“ No, murder is one of the oldest pastimes in the w ortu 

_* by any chance happen to know who lam . yQU shouldn’t be 

1 “ No, except that you sound to me halt m . 

about.” 
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“ Mnvbc you're right. Why should any one want to murder 
Phil Mace?" 

“Search me! Perhaps there arc even people about who'd 

murder you ! ” 

" That, my dear, is exactly what I have got running through my 

mind.” 

” Wait a minute,” said Conning. “ You’ve taken me right out of 
my depth. I'm used to you, Mick, but this is stretching things too 

far.” -f 

“ Is it ? ” asked Mick. “ Just step into this corner for a moment 
while 1 tell vou what's running through my mind. Excuse us, 
lady.” 

“ It'll be a most considerable pleasure,” she said, enthusiastically. 
“ It may be a hundred to one chance I’ve got in my dome,” said 
Mick when they were out of earshot, “ but I'm net at all certain 
that Phil Mace was the man who was to be rubbed out. I noticed 
that the bloke in the doorway took a quick look at the girl before 
he concentrated on the man. Now cast yout eye towards the frock 
my girl friend is wearing. Then eye the outfit sported by the wench 
you've just been talking to. Follow me? I’ve got a thought that I 
was meant to be the victim. I think cither the girl with me was 
putting me on the spot, or some person knew what she was wearing, 
and told the gunman so that he could identify me as the bloke with 
her. By accident there were a couple of girls here wearing identical 
frocks. So what ? ” 


C onning slid a thumb to and fro across his chin. 

H m, there s a lot ot sense behind that, Mick. God knows there 
are scores of people who d like to see you pushing up grass. I’ll 
bear that in my mind while I m ambling around. Inspector Wright 
w ill be here at any minute now. and I'll pass your idea along to him. 
I must admit that 1 hadn't noticed those two frocks. If you'd like to 
slide out of here and leave me to it I'll give you a ring if anything 
happens that might interest you. 1 can’t sec any point in you 
staying if you want to leave, but jus; please yourself.” 

1 m not anxious to clutter up the dive any longer. But before 

I go 1 11 have another tew words with my charming partner. Your 

girl friend and mine are not easy to handle. Conning. The kids 

might be young, but they certainly weren't born with any delusions. 

1 hey xnow their stuff, and mostly they know when to stall, and 
when to stay dumb.” 


;; I've met the sort before. Mick, and finished by cracking 'em.” 

cst ol luck to you. I wish I'd got your superlative confidence.” 
Cardby returned to his table. The girl placed her elbows on the 
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table, cupped her chin in her hands, and turned her head away 
from him with calculated insolence. Mick lit a cigarette. 

“ Don’t worry,” he said. “ it isn't your face that i want to look 
at. I just want to watch the blush mounting on the back cl your neck 
awhile you hand out a string of lies to me. You first met me three 
^days ago. When you first came into contact with me did you know 

my name ? ” * 

“ No, and I don't see that it would have interested me in any 

case/' 

“ i can see that blush starting to rise already. Were you on the 
level with me then, or were you trying to string me along the path ? ^ 
“Don't talk rubbish. 1 had no reason to be anything but straight. 

“ Sister, you make me smile. So you were laying all your cards 
on the table, sliding nothing up your sleeve ? Are you quite certain, 

\ ‘^I’ve already given you the answer to that one. So why bother ? 

“ I’m not bothering. I’m just curious. 1 think we can amuse 
ourselves for a. moment by teaching you that as a liar you woilu) t 
qualify for a place in the bottom class at a home (or mental 
defectives. You told me that you were a shoirthand typis, l.at 
you were single, that you knew very little about the West End that 
you hadn’t much time for men, that your name was Vera West.and 
, that you lived at Islington. Surely you remember telling me all 

* - that when you were on the level. 

“ My memory would have to be bad if I didn t. 

“All right, child. We’ll pass through that rank cl facts one 
after the other. Then we can see just how straight you were wit 
me You have never been a shorthand typist, /ou can t wntc 
one or use ifae other. There was a day when you were: a 
hoister—or would you rather I said shophlter . I io ^ 

passed to dipping—or should I say picking po • , j 

lumbered into flowery twice, and the second time you got a 1 b^ssels^ 

I’m talking your own tongue. There s no need for n > 

what 1 mean—unless you’d object on ethical g.ounUs because^ 

didn’t say that you were taken to the cells twice, and 

time you got three months. Following me . raidbv. 

The girl’s head turned slowly until she stared di - • * 

Her eyes were distended, the bottom lip was qui\ei in®. > 

h 0 " I’ve just started,” said Cardby. “ That mereiy deal^wUh^part 

i of your professional career as a shorthand yp 1 — A th r 

J along a little. You said you were single. You maincd Arthur 

Geary, otherwise known as Arthur, the Slang Dioppc . 
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know that marriage still exists—but we'll come to that in a moment. 
You said you knew very little about the West End. Dearest, you 
lived in Great Newport Street for four years, and acted as a so- 
called hostess at the Angel Club in Dean Street for a year before it 
was knocked off. Added to that you were a cloakroom attendant {, 
at the Mystic Club, and used that job so that you could put the 
finger on clients for the dips working outside the club. Are you 
beginning to see the picture as it comes ? 

“ But don’t interrupt for a moment. We’ll add a few more 
details. I was told by you that you hadn’t much time for men. 
Before you married Arthur, the Slang Dropper, you lived with a 
Greek waiter from the Girling Hotel, and since you’ve left Arthur 
you’ve lived with Steve Cross, the confidence man, Harry Pearce, 
the smash and grab lad, and now you’re living with Curly Bright, 
who came off the Moor three months ago. I dunno what you call 
taking and interest in men ! 

“ You told me your name was Vera West. You were born as 
Agnes Dalton, your married name is Geary, but you’ve changed it 
so many times that I’m reckoning you don’t know which is which. 
Lastly, you said you lived in Islington. Think again, little one. You 

live in two rooms on the second floor at 32 Rupert Street, Lambeth 
So what ? ” 


Cardby eased himself m his chair, smiled as he awaited the 

answer. The girl was no longer staring at him. Ugly splashes of 

colour showed on her cheeks as the natural flow of blood ebbed 

away. Cardby reached out a hand, placed his fingers beneath the 

girl s chin and tilted back her head. Then he drew nearer to her 
and smiled. ’ 

” Now that I've said my piece, little one,” he said, ‘‘you ought 
to have savvy enough to know that your moment of child’s play has 
been and gone That being so you'll only land into the toughest spot 

's y T h i e uniess y ° u ° pen y ° ur m ° uth as 

nnH vu 8 r stalling leads to months and months in Holloway, 
ee, y v r ! aCC may "° l l00k as il does now by the time you 
fhe a^hrl°H Ve 8 °i! 3 a,though you haven’t used it during 
nine M d ys lt may ^ rust -V, but I advise you to polish it a 

“ “Ih Tl 7 r d 10 tcU men to ** that P their feet 
ncNcr waited to see their body get hurt. I’m advising you now to 

sec u»u youi tongue doesn't stay still while your life is placed on 

dUmp - . H ? ki 1 5° ,th ’ darlin 8* I’m a good listener.” 

>’ ou re holding all the aces,” said the girl, blankly. “ I 

ihi'nl •» k . you , d tabbcd me quite as far as that. I was a fool to 

1,,K COU d pul1 a fast d ouble on you. Maybe I imagined 
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I’d got something above the neck besides a nose. Now I've got very 
serious doubts about it. What exactly do you want to know ? ’ 

“ Plenty. And 1 don’t reckon this is the place in which to hear the 
recital. I happen to be susceptible to atmosphere. This dive offends 
my artistic senses. Where can we head for so that a quiet time can be 
had by both of us ? I'd prefer some spot where your boy friends 

don’t get reckless, and throw a spanner into the works.” 

“ There are plenty of places we could go to. W hat about the 

“ What? And walk into your latest boy friend. Curly Bright? 
Be your age, my dear. Before we go there’s one question you must 
answer: Did you know me before I introduced myself as 1 etcr 

Slade ? M 

“ I did,” replied the girl simply. “ I knew that you were Mick 

^Twas certain you did. Why didn’t you tell me so before?’’ 

“It seemed to me that since you were spmcmg the pair of 
might play the same game, and see who faded out first. Yo 

W ^Sod k oT But since you )<new what 1 was why on earth did you 
play along with me ? Weren’t you scared about leading me up the 

^wls and if it had been left to me I wouldn’t have played the 

' cards that way. There are times when you just can t P'ease y°“ rs • 
That’s how I was fixed. Still, I thought you didn t want to talk 
Iboit these things in here. Take my advice, and leave the bombard¬ 
ment of questions till we’re in some place where the walls 

*r j“ 

likely to interrupt. Seems to me, girlie, that there s plenty you 
say. You’ll find my ears as wide open as barn door off 

taSaSessa 

want a word with the defective 
in. While I do that tumble into whatever glad ^gsy 

top of that frock 1>U ^ ^f^eadeTfor the ladies’ cloakroom. 

The girl rose from her chai , . -p. ; n cr>ector wagged 

Mick joined Inspector Mailey, and Conning. pe 

? “ f^vejust been hearing things from Conning, laddie,” he said. 
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“ and I don’t like the sound of them at all. D’you think that some¬ 
body wanted to see you riddled, and they shot this man by mistake?” 

“ I’m not saying that. .Inspector. But I'd advise you to count it 
among the possibilities. It could have happened that way. I came 
to ask you whether you’d mind the girl friend and myself leaving the ^ 
place. There are a few matters we want to talk about that have 
nothing to do with this murder. She was by my side at the time of 
the shooting.” *■ 

Inspector Mailey turned towards the sergeant. Conning soon 
said: 

“ There can be no objection at all. After all, Mick, we can find 
you very easily if we want you for anything. Are you going to 
stand surety for the girl friend as well ? She isn’t quite out in the 
clear yet.” 

“ III look after that part of it. There’s one favour I wou.d very 
much like you to extend to me. I am still not satisfied about this 
murder, and after you’ve finished the usual outine job I would like 
the full list of names, addresses and occupations of all the folk in 
this room at the time when it happened. And, if it isn’t troubling 
you too much, I'd like a copy of the statement made to you by the 
owner of the club. Or am 1 asking too much ? ” 

Not at all, Mick,” said Mailey. “ We know by now how far 
to trust you.” 

Thanks very much. I'll collect my coat and hat, and see the 
girl to her home. If in the meantime I think of anything that might 
be useful lo you I II pass the news along right away.” 

Mick strode away to the men's cloakroom, collected a felt hat and 
black overcoat. When he returned to the room there was still no 
sign of Vera Geary—or whatever name should rightfully be hers 
He l.t a cigarette, sat down on the edge of a table, and waited! 

I he youngster had no cause to feel disconsolate. It certainly looked 
as though he were heading for a long-expected break. He had the 
impression that once the girl started “ spreading the royal ” she 
could say a real mouthful. 


He looked at his watch. It was twenty minutes past one. The 
men and women in the room fidgeted restlessly as officers passed 

10 T! h , er ,‘ ak I nS sta,ements - Conning was still hammer- 
h g questions at die dead man s girl friend. Inspector Mailey stood 

, ln . ™ r ; f alkl "? lo the club ovvner 'n a manner indicating more 
than a little impatience. 

One g;; ’ spoke to a detective, and then headed towards the 

‘ i ’ ; ■ /, °T'H K k 8round the slub of a cigarette into the 

e - n ’t' a - ( “ l! l00ked at his watch again. Time was dragging heavily. 
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Every one in the room wheeled round when they heard the 
scream. It was high-pitched, almost hysterical, seemed ladened with 
fright. And it came, beyond question, from the ladies cloakroom. 
Before any one else could make a move Mick slithered across the 
*1 floor on flat feet, swung back the door with a crash, crossed the 
' small hall, and flung back another door. His fists were balled, his 

muscles loosened. 

The sight greeting him was more than curious. The cloakroom 
girl was lying across the counter, her head lolling over the edge on 
one side, her feet dangling at the other side. The girl who had just 
left the main room was stretched out on the floor before the counter. 

• Her face was pallid, her body limp. 

Cardby took a quick glance round. Nowhere could he see any 
sign of Vera Geary ! She had vanished into the blue. 

The cold air bit into his lungs, and he groaned when he found 
the cause. The bottom half of the window at the end of the cloak¬ 
room was wide open. The cheap curtains had been wrenched down. 
Some pictures may tell a story—this one screamed to high heaven 

about it! 


f 


CHAPTER THREE 


ADVENTUROUS QUEST 

As Mick scurried across the room towards the window men poured 
through the doorway behind him. Cardby shouted as he shot 

“n’t touch anything, please. Hold your horses for a minute." 
He reached the window, was about to peer outside. Suddenly 

yeTrs of training in the practical school of , °“ 

him that he was acting like a fool. He wh.pped round to call to 

M “Switch out that light while I take a peep out of here. I don’t 

want to be a first-class target against the light “ ne - Cardby 

Mailey did not hesitate. As the room was black . e ; r C , d n ^ ard ^ 

bent over the window-sill, looked through the val “f 
did not look for long. They were on the second floonThewaUot 

assarjswagfaSi-it! 
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shut. And it didn't much matter. Ot one fact he was certain beyond 
all reasonable doubt. The girl who was going to put in the squeal, 
who was going to spiil the entire basin of beans to him, had gone 
through that window. 

Car'd by did not lemain near the window for long. His thoughts'*, 
ran through his head like a cascade. He beckoned Mailey and 
Conning over to him, lowered his voice so that no other person 
could hear, said: 

“ My girl friend was going to give me information I've been 
milking round after for a week. She came in here for her hat and 
coat. A clever herb from this house across the passage knew 
she d have to come in here, and arrived first. I’m betting that he 
slugged the attendant, and then made my informant get into the 
next house through this lacing window. With a gun smacked into 
her ribs it wouldn't require very much effort. Then this other girl 
arrived in here, saw the attendant conked out, threw a scream, and 
passed out. That's the setting.” 

“ Don’t be impetuous, Mick,” said Mailey. “ I'd rather bet that 
your girl friend knew that she was standing on a hot spot, that 
she socked the girl behind the counter, and then made a getaway 
through the window .o the next house. The whole layout is as 
screwy as hell.’’ 


“Are you telling me?” asked the youngster. “I'm ready to 
take a heavy bet now that Phil Mace was rubbed out by sheer 
accident. The tolk in this next house know plenty about that 
murder. Otherwise, why should they be so handy when the girl 
decided to put in the squeal ? ” 

“And what do you intend to do about it?” asked Conning 

anxiously. He had known Mick Cardby for a few years. Hence 
the apprehension. 


“ 1 can damn' soon tell you what my next move will be,” said the 
youngster. “ You can hold the fort here as members of the official 
torce. There's no red tape fastening me down. I’m going to dump 
(his overcoat, get across that passage, and take a look at the inhabit¬ 
ants of the other house. So here we go ! ” 

Cardby slid out of his overcoat, flung it across the distant counter, 

had placed a knee on the window-ledge, when Mailey laid a hand 

on his arm to restrain him. The youngster shook off the hand with 
an impatient gesture. 

,1 “ no - s ° nny ” said Mailey. “ Don't walk into anything 
f ‘hough yon re a blind man. Let my men take the piac? 

it aion ” ! ° nf ' ThCy C3n °° k afWr 1116 -’° b bclter than you 0311 do 
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“ By which time they'll find a ‘ To Let board swinging on the 
front door. Send them in if you want to. That woman went this 
way, and this is the way I’m going. Look after your own pigeons, 

. Inspector. This is a private bird belonging to me. Good-bye for the 
present. Knock hell out of that girl who was with Mace. I’m 
thinking a lot about her.’ 

s Mailey and Conning sighed heavily. They knew Mick, had known 
his father, the senior partner of the firm, before him. They knew only 
too well that the job of stopping either of them when they'd decided 
on a line of action made Canute’s job look childish when he tried 
to push back those waves. So they returned to the unconscious 
women, and the immediate task of solving Phil Mace’s death. 

Cardby rested for a second with his knee on the window-sill, his 
right hand grasping the frame, while he tried to pat his pockets with 
his left hand. The youngster was no fool. He didn’t mind taking 
risks. It was part of his living to chance his arm. Still, it was none 
of his job to manacle himself before he entered the ring. He was 
soon satisfied. His finger rubbed over the hard outline of an 
automatic, pressed against a short, shot-loaded, rubber truncheon. 
Whatever other equipment he might have could wait to be discovered 


when wanted. 

He extended a groping hand, found the opposite window-sill, 
f probed still farther. There could no longer be any doubt about the 
manner of Vera Geary’s exit. The bottom half of the window was 
wide open. He bent his head and shoulders as he rose to his feet 
in a crouch. The floor of the passage was twenty-five feet below h im. 
That thought was in his mind at the moment when he swayed for¬ 
ward. There was no need to jump. His stomach struck the window¬ 
sill, and within a few seconds he had raised himself over the ledge. 
Then he paused for a brief spell, waiting for sounds of movement 
from within the house. For a moment it was difficult. The jumble 
of voices from the room behind him proved confusing. At last, e 
was satisfied that no voices, no footsteps, came from within tne 
house facing him. He cocked a leg over the sill, let down his foot 

slowly as he felt for the floor. , . 

The room in which he stood smelt musty. The boards creaked a 

little under his feet. Cardby felt disinclined to stall for time. Every 
time he paused might mean that the woman was being taken farther 
and farther away. He took a small torch from his pocket gripped 
it in his left hand, and stabbed the darkness with a pencil PO'nt o 
flight as he took the automatic in his right hand. One glanc 
the dust-laden floor, the wallpaper peeling on the damp walls He 
hesitated no longer after a quick glance at the boaids. The foot- 
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prints showed only too dearly in the coating of dust. Tn another 
second he had crossed the room, opened the door, and entered the 
narrow passage. The !igh'. showed no rooms to the left, three to' 
the right. The head of the sta'rcase faced him some ten yards 
away. ^ 

Mick paused again, decided that no person pulling a snatch would 
leave their victim on the floor nearest to the point of entry. He 
hastened along, hurried down the stairs flashed his light along the 
first landing. No light, other than his own, showing. He decided 
thai his search might well start on tha floor, decided also that his 
tour of inspection would be more than cursory. 

He twisted the handle on the first door. It was unlocked. He felt 
round the door with his right hand before swinging the door back 
and flashing a light round the room. It was a sordid bedroom— 
unoccupied. He left without closing the door, tried the next one, 
found it locked, rapped on the door. He heard a whisper of voices, 
knocked again, heard a substantial curse, followed by a slither of 
bare feet The door drew back a few inches. A biowsy-faced woman 
with ruffled hair poked her head through the aperture sniffed as 
though afflicted with catarrh. 

“ And what'n hell do you want here, mister ? I'm out to you.” 

“ I just want to take a look at the person who is rocking the house 
with that snore,” said Mick. “ Stand back.” 

The woman swore again as he pushed back the door, peered into 
the room. The symphonic snore came from the man stretched out 
on the bed. 

“ Sorr - v you've been troubled, sister,” said Mick. “ Pleasant 
dreams.” 


The next room proved similar, except that the door was opened 
by an angry man. the room smelt of gin. and the occupant of the 
bed had flung her clothes all over the room. He was wondering 
how they had managed to mount the stairs. He tried two more 
rooms. They might have provided an insight into a part of London 
life not generally discussed, but they were of no assistance to Cardby. 

° r l!ie ground floor - now he was certain that the 
bud had flown. It was as well, however, to comb the premises 


f hs opm.on of the house w-as changing considerably by the time 
b" had examined the ground doer. Two of the rooms were furnished 

bUt were , unoccupied. In a third room he found a man 
sped down on a dtvan. Cardby shook him. It had no efTect 

tn evehd° Ve TTle e n man |' " aS "° Smel1 of aicoh °>-- He raised 

an eyelid. The pupds were very dilated. Some poor sap had 
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swooned himself to sleep with a heavy load of “ coke." In the next 
room he found another victim. The youngster was wondering where 
he could find the owner, manager, or “ rrndame " of this establish- 
ment. Maybe the police wouldn’t be wasting their time by taking 
* a look round. Still, that was no concern of his.' The kitchen was 
small, ill-equipped, and filthy. Those using the house didn't expect 
a meal on the menu. He retraced his steps along the passage, 
searching for a cellar door. He found it almost at the side of what 
had once been a cupboard under the stairs. 

His hand stretching out to grip the latch on the door when he 
stopped abruptly. The point of light had stabbed the latch, brought 
details into relief. And one detai. made Card by pause. There w as 
dust on the latch, and on the door around it. Yet below the linger 
of the latch a smear showed through the dust where a knuckle had 
dragged as the latch was dropped. He examined the metal more 


closely. There could be no doubt about the fact that some person 
had used the latch very recently. Dust was postered along the bar. 
but there was little on the finger. 

Mick thought things over for a few seconds. He didn’t appreciate 
the task of descending to that cellar. It was something rather worse 
than a blind gamble. It would be stupid though, he thought, to 
i leave the job of work unfinished after travelling so far along the 
? road. He slid the little finger of his left hand underneath the latch, 
raised the bar slowly, but could not avoid the sl'ght creak. There 
was another wheeze as the door swung back on unoiled lunges. H's 
- light show'ed the gittering cobwebs canopied between walls and 
ceiling. At some time the walls had been whitewashed. There was 
very little remaining to indicate the fact. Anything white had 
vanished, defeated, unable to compete against the gr me ol years. 

The stone steps were narrow, and the treads of some ol the steps 
had serrated edges, pieces being broken aw-ay. They were straight 
in their descent for the first four steps. Then they swerved abrupt.y 
to the Ipft. Cardby went down with more than ordinary care. He 
was looking over every inch for trouble of some sort, for snags, for 
wires, for anything that might spell danger to any one unobservant. 
As he turned the bend he heard the scrape of scurrying lect. e 
noise did not alarm him. Rats, when cantering across stone flags, 
have a noise of their own, something simi-ar to the grating o a 


match on emery paper. n . . 

He could see the foot of the steps from where he stood. 1 he night 

ii apparently consisted of about ten stairs. The ceiling at t e o on 
was low, not more than five and a half feet, and he ad o • 
The index finger on his right hand was nestling the trigger on th, 

flee , /W * 
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automatic. It was not that he had any intention of using the gun. 

But he knew only too well that the sight of one held in a steady 
hand has a curiously persuasive effect on a person developing 
ambitions. The cellar he entered reeked with the pungent smell that 
dampness alone can give. It was not more than twelve feet square, * 
rather less than six feet high. A few oddments of rubbish were 
strewn about the floor—broken chairs, a couple of dust-covered 
packing cases, a moth-eaten cushion. 

Facing him was an arch. Bruce once achieved results by watching 
a spider. Cardby was taught a lesson by looking at what a spider 
had once done. The thin veil of a web hung loosely on either side 
of the arch. It had been broken in the centre. There was no breeze 
in the cellar. Some human head had crashed through the fragile 
web. And that could not have happened very long before. He 
pointed his light towards the stone-flagged floor. His interest 
increased—and so, to some extent, did his apprehension. Two 
sets of footprints could ciearly be seen. Both were large, obviously 
masculine, and from the slur on the prints it was certain that the 
owners of both had walked with dragging feet. 

The prints told their own tale only too vividly. There was every 
reason why the footprints should slur. Between both sets ran two 
lines about a couple of inches in thickness, lines that filed through 
the dust with a wavering progress, swaying to one side, then to J 
another, broadening and thickening the impression every few inches. 
Whoever left the clearly-defined prints dragged their feet because 
they were supporting a burden between them—the burden of a person 
who could not walk ! The youngster's lips clamped together in a 
straight line. He was beginning to fear the worst. His thoughts, 
however, didn't provoke him into taking chances. He paused at 
the side of the arch, his gun in his hand, the torch throwing a pencil 
of light across the opening. 

“ Step right out of that place, and make it snappy," he said. “ I'm 
not going to stand for any fooling, and if I come into that cellar 
for you I'm coming in pumping lead." 

His voice sounded singularly hollow, even through a faint echo 
round the gloomy cellar. He waited, grimly tensed, his ears straining 
to catch the faintest sound. He heard nothing, except the scraping 
feet of another rat as it raced for home and safety. He decided to 
try once again. Many times before he had met people with ambitions 
to play possum. Again he raised his voice: 

“ You heard me the first time. This is your last chance. If you i 
doit < five out of that cellar right away I'm coming in for you. And 
it 1 do have to fetch you out you'll be dragged feet first. Corpses 
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always look better that way. D'you come out alive, or do I bring 

you out dead ? ” 

The silence became almost painful. Mick became more confident. 
_o still was the cellar that his own breathing seemed inordinately 
loud. If there were any living person in that second collar he must 
have heard them. He advanced slowly, making as little noise as 
possible. His stealthy approach was not made to preserve silence 
for the sake of making an unexpected entry. He made a silent tread 
because he listened keenly for any sound of movement. 

He passed beneath the arch, bending almost double. Immediately 
he reached the end of the entrance wall he look a jump that landed 
him five or six feet inside the cellar. There was no point in risking 
an ambush with a man standing on either side ol the arch, pressed 
against the walls, waiting for him. As he landed on his leet he spun 
round, swung his torch towards the arch. The walls were blank. 
Yet there was a curious smell in the room. The youngster could not 
place it. Of one fact, though, he was more than certain. That 
whoever left that smell behind had been inside the cellar very shortly 
before his arrival. He turned round slowly, searching each inch of 
the cellar as he searched for another arch. If there happened to be 
a third cellar he had no intention of standing with his back to the 
v entrance. Men had died that way so many times ! 
i As he had turned three-quarters of the way round the circle the 
stab of light from the torch illuminated the rear corner to his left. 
Cardby held his breath for an instant, and moved one step nearer. 
As he moved he lowered the light so that his view would be improved. 

It was scarcely necessary for him to take a second look. He knew 
instantly that his search had ended, that his visit to the house was 
made too late, that he need look no further. 

Crumpled in a heap in the corner lay the remains of what had 
been Vera Geary ! Her head was thrown back, resting against the 
dirty wall. The body was slightly bowed as though contorted, and 
the legs were drawn up. One shoe was missing. The pathetic green 
dress with its black belt and white collar was straggling above her 
knees. The face was twisted in a death mask of pain. 

There was no need to search for the cause of death. The bodice 
of the green frock was green no longer. A blotch of red painted out 
all else for inches round the heart. The bone handle of a knife 
protruded from the body for about three inches. The blade was 
.bedded deep in the heart of the woman who had decided to talk 1 
tit Cardby wiped the back of his right hand across his forehead. It 
was dripping with perspiration. The cellar seemed close clammy as 
though no air could seep into the place. He bent to hold the 
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woman’s wrist. Even as he did so he knew full well that the move¬ 
ment was futile, more than stupid. Pulses don’t live when inches of 
steel plough through the heart. He was withdrawing his hand from 
the still warm wrist when the flash of light picked up another object 
that he had not noticed before. The woman wore a necklace of' 
imitation jade. Between the necklace and her throat was a small 
piece of folded paper. 

Cardby removed it gingerly, moved the light to shine on it as he 
unfolded the creases. He had not been feeling other than sick a 
moment before. Now he felt the colour ebb out of his face as he 
read the pencilled words, roughly scrawled in block letters: 

“ This, Mick Cardby, is what you have got coming to you unless 
you lay off. Another death doesn't matter much to me.” 

There was no signature on the note. Cardby cursed, turned away 
from the corpse, staggered towards the stairs—and some fresh 
air ! 


CHAPTER FOUR 


CARDBY STARTS EXPLAINING 




Mick had reached the head of the cellar stairs when he heard the 
peal from the front-door bell. Before he could move the jangle of 
the bell was followed by a resounding thump on the woodwork of 
the door. He needed no second sight to acquaint him with the 
identity of the callers. The police had arrived ! He passed a 
trembling hand across his damp forehead, walked slowly along the 
passage. A thousand thoughts were iumbling in confusion through 
the youngster's brain. To him, the world seemed to be performing 
incredible somersaults. As he walked towards the door there came 
another thunderous knock. He twisted the handle to find Inspector 
Mailey and a couple of detectives waiting impatiently. The in¬ 
spector started to say his piece, suddenly noticed who had opened 
the door, took a close look at Cardby. 

“ What'n hell is the matter with you ? ” he asked. “ I’ve seen 
you a few times before. Mick, when you've just squeezed your way 
out of a tough jamb. But ! ve never seen you looking like something 
that <.v rats have been at. What ve they been doing to you in 

pi ; -- ? ” ^ 

rdoy shook his head violently in an effort to clear his brain. 
A deling of nausea was swelling over him. He was brushed to one 
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side as the three men entered the hall. Mailey gripped him by an 
arm, and pulled the youngster towards him. 

“ You’re not dumb,” he exclaimed. “ Why on earth don’t you 
tell what’s made the entire wreck of you? It can’t be anything 

ibrdinaty” 

“ It isn’t anything ordinary,” said Mick. “ You know the girl I 
came in here to look for ? You saw her with me in that club ? ” 

“ Sure, I know. That’s why I came round here to find out just 
how things were fixed. You look as though you’ve been beaten up. 
Who did it, and what started all the spot of bother ? ” 

“ Shut that door for a minute,” said Cardby. “ There’s no need 
to rouse the neighbourhood—not that it’s ever asleep by this time. 
Come this way with me, and I’U show you plenty. And you'll need 
guts to see it.” 

“ I’ve always had plenty of that,” remarked Mailey, as he 
slammed the door. “ Now lead me to the trouble, and then I can 
laugh at you.” 

“ My God ! You’ll have to have a very odd sense of humour. 
Look here. Inspector, this is the door leading to the cellars. I’m 
not coming down with you. For a moment I’ve had all that I want, 
all that I can take, in the way of an eyeful. One of your lads will 
show a glim as you go down the stairs. You needn’t bother about 
^rthe first cellar. I want you to pass through the arch into the second 
cellar, and poke a torch around in there for a few seconds. Then 
you’ll know why I’m not feeling full of the joy of spring. Don’t be 
afraid that anybody might jump you. That won’t happen. I’ve been 
over the two cellars with a fine comb, and they’re as empty as a 
debutante’s head.” 

“ I dunno what you’re getting at, Mick. Come along down with 
us, and then we’ll soon see what’s causing the odd trouble.” 

“ No thanks. As far as I am concerned the party is all yours. 
I’ll be quite happy waiting here in the hall until you come back. 
Perhaps by that time the laugh will be on me instead of you. Just 
walk right down and help yourselves to a real treat. I hope you 

enjoy it.” . , 

Mailey elevated his eyebrows, said nothing, waved a cuisory hand 
to one of his men, and then followed him down the stairs, treading 
in the wake of the guiding light. The second detective strode a 
couple of yards behind him. Cardby placed an elbow against the 
wall, sighed heavily, and watched the men vanish from sight. He 

t svas not happy. , 

** But his wait did not last long. Within a couple of minutes ot 
disappearing Mailey and his assistants raced back up the stairs. 
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The inspector certainly did not look as though he had had any 
laugh coming to him. The men with him were palpably scared. Of 
that there could be no possible doubt. The man holding the torch 
was jerkine it about as though the Police College at Hendon had 
educated h?m in some new and ingenious form of signalling. *. 

“ 1 reckon you know now why 1 didn’t look like a garden fairy 
when I opened that door,” said Mick. “ Tell me, did you enjoy the 
sight very much yourself? Are you so certain that I should still be 
breast fed ? ” 

- “ I've never struck a night like this before,” gasped the inspector. 

“ I'm not anxious to walk into another one like it for quite a 
while. Looks as though I was beaten to the lady by a short head.” 

“ She could only have been dead two or three minutes when you 
found her, Mick. Seems to me that you've got quite a lot of ex- * 
plaining to do. Where do you propose to make a start ? ” 

“ By showing you this kind note to myself which the obliging 
bloke who murdered her left for me to see. It was between her 
neck and her necklace. Maybe when you’ve read it you’ll think 
that my guess about the death of Phil Mace wasn’t such a shot in 
the dark after all.” . j 

The inspector pursed his lips tighter and tighter as one of his 
men held the torch over the crumpled note. As he finished he said: 

“ You'll agree that I must take charge of this note, Mick ? ” v/, 

“ If you don’t maul it about too much they may be able to raise 
a few dabs on it. Perhaps you'd let me have it for a while so that 
I can use my own gear at the office, and see what I can find ? ” r 
“ Sorry, lad, but 1 daren't do that. You mean really that you 
know no more about the murder of the woman in the cellar than 
1 do ? ” 

“ Absolutely. I found her just as you did—but three minutes 
earlier.” 

find anything at all that might be useful when you gave the 
house the oncc-over on your way down there ? ” 

“ Nothing that would tie up with that murder. The joint seems 
to be divided betw-een a home from home for coke addicts, and a 

brothel. I’ve no news 1 can give you about the stabbing job. Seems 

about time I settled down to a spot of serious thinking.” 

Serious talking, I think. You're coming along with me, Mick.” 

The inspector said to one of his men. ‘ Tell Sergeant Conning that 

1 won t be with him for about an hour. You can pass on the word 

about o'e murder here. Wilson, I want you to stay in this hall, keep >'| 

yo< - papers open, and just use your own intelligence. Are you* 
ro*'.>, Mick ? ” i 
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• “ Surely. Want me to go to that station, or would you rather 
trundle along with me to my office ? It might be more comfortable 
there.” 

“ Maybe it is a better idea. Right, lad, head the way, and I’m 
^ with you.” 

Ten minutes later Mailey followed Mick into the offices of 
Cardby & Son in Adam Street. The youngster poured out a whisky 
for the detective, a gin and tonic for himself. They settled down in 
easy-chairs. Mick was grateful to rest for a while. 

“ Well,” commenced the inspector, “ you know your own job 
backwards way about, Mick. So there’s no need for me to tell you 
what I want to know. However you drifted into this party seems 
to tie up very neatly with both murders. Take your time, and tell 
me in your own way.” 

“ Naturally, Inspector, anything I say to you remains fastened 
down under your bonnet. Unless you give me that promise I’m 
staying dumb. As a firm we can’t afford to shout about a client’s 
instructions.” 

“ You know what I want. You know to what extent you can 
help me. You know your position better than I do. You’ve known 
me for long enough to realise whether you can trust me or not. I’ll 
, leave it to you.” 

1* “ I’ll lay all my cards on the table, and leave you to play the 

game with me. If you let me down, Inspector, it’ll bust our name 
as a firm, and for five years we’ve worked damned hard to build 
that up.” 

“ I understand, lad. They didn’t make me a D.D.I. because I used 
my voice like a threepenny tipster. Ring your father, if you like.” 

“ He’s been asleep for hours, and I don’t want to waken him now. 
I’ll just trust to my own judgment, and hope for the best. The full 
story starts about a week back. A man we’d never seen before 
drifted into the office, said he very urgently wanted to meet my 
father and myself. He wouldn’t give my secretary a name. That s 
not very unusual in our line of business. He even told us that he d 
prefer to remain without a name until he'd told his story. After 
some argument we agreed to listen to him for a while on those 
terms I might tell you. Inspector, that we don't often agree to a 

condition like that.” . 

Mailey sipped his drink, and nodded his head appreciatively. 

“ This was roughly the scheme of things as he pushed it in front 
tfpf us: He once owned valuable property, and other assets, in 
Germany. He realised that things were becoming difficult, and was 
scared stiff in case some form of sequestration bill was brought m. 
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After thinking things over he came to the conclusion that his only 
break for real safety would be to realise all he'd got, and convert 
the entire sum into cash, or something readily negotiable in any 
country. Follow me ? ” 

“ Surely, tha. game was tried by thousands of 'em. I'm inv 
terested.” 

“ Good. It seems that our potential client was a man of much 
more than ordinary means. I tried hard to discover what his assets 
might be, struggled to cut his story short. He insisted on telling it 
in his own way. Well, a client is a client. We let him carry on. 
After quite an effort it seems—I'm only telling you what he handed 
out to us as his story—he succeeded in realising all his odd assets 
over in Germany. He thought that he would pull a clever stroke. 
The man has brains and was following the old adage about planting 
all your eggs in one basket. He decided to split his risks as much 
as he could.” 

“ But wait a minute. How long ago was he doing all this ? ” 

“ I'll be arriving at that in a minute. Inspector. He gave himself 
nightly headaches trying to discover how it could best be done. • 
Then he decided that three commodities were always saleable 
wherever you went—cash, gold in bullion form, and diamonds. So 
he proceeded to convert his worldly wealth into those three articles 
of commerce. It seems tha'. he was more than pleased about the-^ 
manner in which he effected the whole transaction. Then the 
brick-bat, so to speak, struck him good and heavy on the side of 
the dome. 

" To make certain that governmental affairs in Germany could 
not interfere with his plans he carried out the bulk of his business 
through friends in Vienna. He thought he was backing a stone-cold 
certainty. He was not. At the moment when he thought the time 
had come to reap the harvest he found that all that glitters is not 
gold—or diamonds, either, for that matter. You know what 
happened in Austria. 1 have no views one way or another about it. 
That is not in my line of business. But it was more than somewhat 
in this man s line of living when he found that he couldn’t get the 
money out ot the country. Imagine his position ! After all his 
scheming and planning he lound that he'd been pipped on the post 
by a short head. It must be more than annoying to stroll around in 
a country with a couple of pennies to rub together, knowing all the 
time that you ve got dough worth the best part of a million pounds 
buried away in a country from which you can’t take it. That wasA 

roughly, the man s position when he came along to us for a word 
of advice.” 
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“ Hell! You must have found it more than a bit awkward to 
hand out a few helping words to him. What on earth did you tell 
the man ? ” 

“ You’re a stride too far in front. He suggested that he should 
^ive me letters of introduction to his friends in Vienna, that I 
Should travel to Austria, and use my own ingenuity to any extent, 
so long as I came back to this country with all his worldly wealth. 
Believe me, Inspector, that scheme didn’t sound any too good. I 
don’t mind trying most things once. But I do object to landing 
myself into the middle of an international row under such circum¬ 
stances that my own nation would be unable to offer me any 
assistance. You follow me quite well ? ” 

“ Surely, Mick. I think you’d have been a fool to take the 

job.” 

“ That’s what I told him. 1 suggested that he should employ 
some lad who was an adventurous pilot, hire a private plane, snatch 
the boodle from under the noses of the powers that be, and then 
beat back to this country while the going was still good. He wanted 
to know if I could suggest such a person. 1 told him I would not 
under any sort of circumstance take the responsibility of doing that, 
So it seemed for a time that we’d come to a dead end. Then he had 
a bright idea, and said he knew a man who would chance his arm 
jf to the extent of making the sea voyage with the money. My father 
said that sounded a sound scheme, advised him to go right ahead 

with it. , , . 

“I wasn’t so certain. Perhaps my school days are a fair way 

behind me, but I couldn’t forget that Austria is a land-locked 
country. That being so, 1 reminded the man that passing frontiers 
under present European conditions is no child’s play. His friend, 
I said, might be able to get the stuff over here once he had it installed 
on board, but the tough part of the job would be getting it from 
Vienna to the nearest port. That seemed to dampen his enthusiasm. 
He said he would think it over, and call to see us on the following 


*' As far as we were concerned, as a firm, that was the end of the 
party. But on the following morning the old boy turned up looking 
like an advertisement for somebody’s health salts. He had found a 
man who was willing, for a thousand pounds, to take the risk o 
flying the whole issue of assets over in a seaplane. He had promised 
to do the spot of work upon the understanding that he did not nave 
L^to land too close to the English coast. He said that he would be 
content to dip down, and transfer his cargo to a boat in the Channel 
about three miles south of St. Margaret’s Bay in Kent providing a 

B 
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boat was waiting to take the stuff from him immediately he came 
down. 

“ I asked ihe man just where we, as a firm, came into the party. 
He said that he had fixed for a boat crew to take the risk of handling 
the cargo from the seaplane, but he didn't feel very inclined to let 
an ordinary crew loose with such an amount of money. So he 
offered a proposition to us. He wanted me to go with the boat, see 
that the transfer was properly made, and act as a personal guard 
to ensure that he received the whole cargo intact. Well, to accept a 
job like that might be breaking a few international laws, but I don’t 
live by the book of words, and the measurements on the red tape 
measure.” 

“ No need to tell me, Mick. We've noticed that about your firm 
before.” 

“ At any rate, 1 told the man that if he would accept my terms 
I'd be prepared to take on the job. I went down to the Kent coast 
with him and he introduced me to the three men who were going 
to handle the small boat, meet the plane, and efTect the transfer. 
Candidly, 1 didn’t like the look of them. Still, that’s neither here 
nor there. We were due to meet the pilot three miies out at sea four 
nights ago at ten o'clock. I’ll cut a long story short, and just tell 
you that the man did not turn up. We waited until after midnight. 

I told my client. ^ 

“ The poor bloke was almost crazy. He engaged the firm to make ' 
a few inquiries on his behalf. We agreed to do that. I hadn’t been 
miking around for long, after he'd given me the description of the 
plane and the pilot, before I discovered that both had landed in a 
field not far from Maidstone shortly after eleven on the night the 
pilot was due to meet us. A local constable saw them, was informed 
by a man with the pilot that they had lost their way, and were look¬ 
ing for Heston. You notice 1 said was told by 4 a man with the 
pilot.' According to our client there should have been no such 
person. 

44 There was only one conclusion I could come to—that some 
clever lad had pulled a fast one by lifting the whole cargo. I tried 

to find out just where that plane did land. I don't know now. Neither 

do I know whether it ever returned to the Continent, or what 
happened to the pilot, or whether he was in the swim with the , 
hijacking bunch. The owner of the lifted stuff said he’d give us five 
thousand pounds if we could find it, and he would indemnify the 
thieves against any form of prosecution. Our books were fairly, 
empty,^and I took on the job to pass away the time. After I’d worn' 
out a icvv tyres and shoes trying to learn things I did what you’ve 
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been doing for twenty years. I put my ears against the underworld 
basin to discover whether I could find any useful echoes. I got my 
lads working for me. I wanted to hear of any person who d come 

into sudden money. r 

« “ I’m cutting off the corners. 1 don't want to weary you. After 

taking so many tips that my head ached I got one straight from the 

horse’s mouth that Vera Geary—or whatever you like to cail her 

was in the money, and could probably tell a pretty ale spent a 

short time collecting her, and to-night took her to that club. I m 

certain she knew what 1 was after. Only ten minutes before sh- was 

stabbed to death she told me that she’d hand out all shc kn " v ' J 

reckon the man in charge of the outfit was ccrtun when Mace was 

shot instead of me that the girl had double-crossed him. That s why 

Sh “ Helfs bells 1 What a mix-up. She was too small to be m this, 

You'll never get information from the folk at the top. Im- 

P °The'youngster raised a warning finger. He heard a key click 
into the lock of the outer door. Mailey, too, had heard it. Both 
ot;e to their feet without speaking. Mick pulled a gun from 
his pocket. Mailey looked at it, and frovmed They heard footsteps 
. naccaoe and the door was slowly thrown back. 

* M ^or,’ stood on the threshold, smiled wanly towards 
his^on and Maiky, sank into a ehair. Mick looked at his watch. 

T '‘‘°What'the hell brings you here at this time. Dad ? ” he asked. 

“ Nothing much sofny. It just happens that it’s the only place 
I’ve got to C^me to 'at the moment. An hour ago our house provided 

all the neighbours with the best fire they d seen or y • ^ 

Mick, but unless you like sleeping among ashes there s no hon 

left 1” 


/. :c. no 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

AND THE MUSIC GOES . . . 



Christopher ! ” shouted the youngster, as he sprang from his 
chair. “ I want to know how mother is fixed in the middle of this 
mess.” 

“ Your mother married me,” said his father quietly, “ because she 
was fool enough to persuade herself that I could look after her. 
Seems odd but after thirty years of finding out where she’s gone 
wrong she is obstinate enough to have the same view now that she 
started out with. Your mother is quite all right, lad. I have left 
her with friends. She wanted to know what caused the fire. I came 
back to the office in case you might be here. I don't know who blew 
the flame. 1 thought you might. It wasn’t an ordinary fire, Mick. 
It was laid.” 

‘‘ Blimey ! Just tell me how it happened. Dad, and I might start 
having a few ideas about things. Let’s be hearing the history.” 

” That’s easy. I was in bed with your mother. She wakened me, 

said she could smell something burning. I was half asleep, but once 

I took a reasonable sniff I could realise that your mother was right. 

I did a skip out of bed, shot down the stairs. But that isn't quite 

right. I got as far down the stairs as I could. That wasn't far. 

Flames met me. 1 had to beat back to the bedroom. I’m telling 

you, Mick, that flames never rise like that from any ordinary fire 

that starts on the ground floor. I couldn’t take your mother through 
the window.” 


‘‘ God ! ” exclaimed the son. “ I know that. So what happened?” 

Nothing much,” replied his father, casually. “ I took a sheet 
from the bed, soaked it in cold water in the bathroom, wrapped her 
in it, and took her out of the house in case she didn't like the heat ” 
Mai ley and young Cardby were silent as they w atched the father 
light his pipe with a steady hand The man was nearer sixty than 
fifty but his years in the I-'orce hadn't dimmed his eye, shaken his 
hand or unsteadied h.s nerves. Mick was the first to speak: 

You ve had a load ol experience as a fire fighter, Dad. What’s 

night ^ ab0Ut tHe WUy ‘ n which our P ,ace turned into a bonfire 

” It was a clumsy job, Mick. You could smell petrol wherever 
you went. I don t think the torches were fools. I reckon they knew 
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their job, but they had to do it in so much of a hurry that they 
couldn’t wait to use the finesse they were used to. That s about all. 

“ Got any ideas drifting round in your head. Dad. or is all dead. 

. “ The sole idea I had brought me here. The only job we have on 

the tapis at the moment is the one that you re handling. I began 
to think that you’d struck oil in the midst of your ambles, and some 
person might have become peeved and decided to turn arsonist. 

I had no idea where to collect you, so it seemed best to bed down 
here in the office, and wail until you turned up. Natuially, 1 didnit 
know that this was your at home day, and that you d have oui Qear 
friend Mailey here to knock back my whisky. Otherwise, 1 d have 

^I’Ubet^ou would,” said Mailey, pouring himself out another 
spot of whisky. “ We can bet on you havmg decent whisky, lad. 
You served an apprenticeship in the police canteens Mick, 1 think 
you’d better tell your father what you’ve seen and heard to-night 
The odds and ends must tie up in some piace or another. W! * 

d “°YouVe right,” said Mick. “Light your pipe, Dad. and then 
settle back for five minutes, I want to be telling you things. They 
might take the smell of singe from your nostrils. You know the job 

* 1 'fhve° I ten,'fifteen minutes passed as Mick spoke. His father blew 

clouds of foul smoke into the air, and said nothing. Maile V ' 

to the narrative with the eagerness of a cinema m^ntac watchmg fie 

same film twice. When Mick finished he rose from Ins chair 

stretched his arms, planked an elbow on the mantc shdf, and waned 

for the elder brethren to utter their sagacious words. 

for quite an appreciable time. Mailey was the ,^ S ' ?h s cas e alone 
“ I think ” he said, “ that the sooner you leave this case aione 

the better it’ll be for all concerned. After all, unless you P™ u c 

the ^ld, cash, diamonds, or whatever they may be :% 

You’re gambling your lives against a fly-by-n.ght payment It 

Lr jobTo look 8 af.er the couple of murders and we can do that 

without either of you two busting into things. f 

that a couple of sudden deaths and a house looking like^a refu^ 

dump would have taught you that this is no picn • 

the three things fasten together like yoa i 

though, is no reason why you shoidd ^ * hical dough jn 

f lives, against the bare chance of y d to collcct 

« the problematical future. Call it a day, and leave 

“kSifa cigarette, waited for his father to reply. The youngster 
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felt tired, almost like a ruin on the verge of collapse. His father 
pulled at the stem of his pipe as though testing some bilge induction 
valve. Mailey took the opportunity to pour out another drink. 

“ I don’t think I'd like to give an answer to that lot,” said Cardby. i 
“ Apart from what was said in front of me in this office, I can’t 
pretend to know anything about the case. From the start young 
Mick has handled it. That being so, since he has already forgotten 
more about it than I ever knew, I reckon it’s only fair that he should 
be allowed to form his own ideas about things. What do you say, 
Mick ? ” 

“ Not much. If mother hadn’t smelt the house burning would 
both of you have been compelled to take the jump through that 
bedroom window ? ” 

“ Of course we would. I toid you that the staircase was half 
alight when I first saw it. In another five minutes the stairs would 
have collapsed. Why ? What’s the idea behind that question, 
sonny ? ” 

44 Do both of you think,” asked Mick, 44 that the burning of the 
house ties up with the two murders and the case I was handling ? ” 

44 There’s no other way of looking at it,” said Mailey, with 
confidence. 

44 The fire, Mick.’’ said his father, 44 was no accident. It was laid , 
as deliberately as any fire could be. I'm old in the head when it 
comes to fires. I didn't stay long enough for any detailed search, 
and I doubt whether the fire would have been big enough to have 
attracted the Salvage Corps. Still. I'm ready to take a bet that the 
glim started from the old-fashioned idea of a petrol lead spread 
over two of the lower rooms, and finishing with a neat pool at the 
foot of the staircase. It was just the sort of blaze that starts while 
people are away for a week-end's holiday.” 

44 It seems you agree With Mailey that the fire at home ties up 
with the two murders, and the case that 1 was chasing to pass my 
time away. Is that your idea of things. Dad ? ” - f 

44 1 can't see any other way oflooking at it, Mick. Seems obvious, 
eh ? ” 

44 I’m agreeing with both of you,” said the youngster, flinging the 
end of his cigarette into the empty fireplace. He paced the floor for 
a full minute before turning abruptly on the two men to remark: 

44 And because I agree with both of you I’ll be damned if I throw 
m the case ! I don't mind a threepenny crook and a lousy woman v 
being rubbed out. They were asking for it in any case. All that they 
took had been coming to ’em for quite a long time. But that doesn’t 
mean that I’ll kick my heels around, and try to look pretty while the 
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same bunch of people get ambitions about putting my mother and 
father on the grill. Mailey, you can do what the hell you like with 

those two murders. I'm not very interested. ‘ am J u 1 f‘. s,a , y '" g 
.this case for my own satisfaction. 1 want the bunch behind the fo k 
^ve’ve seen. And if you collect them before 1 do-mcie power to 
your elbow. If our paths cross. I’m sorry. I can t help it 

“And I suppose,” said Mailey, ” that il you meet them before 
I do they’ll have to be sorry. Am 1 reading your mind about right, 

M “ I never did trust thought readers. If you meet the kingpin of 
the crowd before I collect him just tell him trom me that it s his 
lucky day. If 1 lay my mitts on him i. might happen that by a 
curious twist of the mind I’ll start recalling that fire at my place. 

“ Mick lad,” said his father, “ I’ve warned you about recklessness 

until my throat’s sore. I honestly think that the more you use you 
hrain the more you’ll see that this is not in our street. I don t at 
all mind taking risks, and I’ll push my shoulder under a few o cm 
mvself so long as I know that a sort of a cheque waits at the end 
o/the’trail That doesn't make me see sense in chasing round the 
olnhe to earn a mortuary ticket for a fee that might, or might not, 
frrWe F ms con smrt-and be pu, out. Remember. Mick that b e 
can siart but it ain’t like fires. Once ,t is out you can t start .t 
* a«ain. lt’’s no good fanning a corpse to bring back the flame ol lif . 

Once doused, lad, there is no come-back. So why tiy 
“ I’d rather die by fire than suffocate by humiliation. 

“ Mick ” said Mailey, and there was a genuine ring m the mai s 
voice “ I’d have walked out of this office as disappointed as h 
if you had given any other answer. You just mean thu >ou 
pull down the hrm’s flag betore a lot of scabs . 

“ Not auite I don’t give a damn what happens • 

ir-ss ttrjs 

“ Absolutely. She was a btt worried about yo back with 

but 1 reassured her by saying that you P dy dagger in your 
a bullet between your eyes another in your 8 - St 

throat, and another through your or other.” 

tell us what a charming woman you d at home. I 

too, have to work 
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hard. I'm going to wrestle like hell with a small sleep, and I don’t 
mind if I take the full count. Dad, you’d better find some place in 
which to bed down. I have got ambitions about my secretary's chair. 
You see, she's the only one in the office with a sense of comfort.^ 
That’s why she stacks her pedestal with cushions. I'm staggering 
that way.”~P* 

“I hope the scent on those cushions poisons you,” said his 
father. “ 1 never could understand how that girl managed to afford 
the stuff.” 

“ She can't,” replied Mick, concisely. “ That’s why the scent is 
so strong. If she had money enough to buy decent stuff, if you 
weren't so miserly with your odd pennies, she could buy something 
that’d take ten years off your life, and put you back in the days 
when you thought women were women—and not accidents in 
frocks ! ” 

Mailey rose to his feet, drained his glass, and Mick escorted him 
to the office door. The inspector paused for a parting word: 

“ Don’t leave the place, Mick, without letting me know where I 
can lay my hands on you. After all, you’re up to the neck in the 
case just as much as 1 am. There may be a moment when we’ll be 
needing each other very badly. I expect I’ll be at the club for 
another t our or five hours. If you w ant me just flicker the telephone.” 

“ 1 bet 1 don't. And if you start that bell jangling in my ears 
within the next few hours there’s going to be another murder—but. 
you won't be investigating it at all. You'll be more deeply involved.” 

“ 1 appreciate your tact, Michael Cardby. Shall l give your 
fondest affections to the corpses when l see em. Or don't stiffs 
interest you? I reckon you're more built for dance floors than 
mortuary slabs.” 

“ You're right. Gigolos earn more than Divisional Detective 
Inspectors.” 

“ Lousy little brat,” snapped Mailey, heading for the Strand. 
Mick's foot missed him by about six inches Which was just as welL 

The youngster looked up and down the deserted street. It seemed 
incredible that within a few- hours he had been looking at murdered 
corpses. Everything looked so peaceful. Violent death had no place 
in the scheme of things on such a night. He stifled a yawn as be 
stepped into the passage, closed the office door, locked it, and bolted 
it. Only one thought ran consistently through his brain, only one 
ambition remained with him. He wanted to “ hit the hay ” as soon 
as possible. ^ 

On his way through the suite of offices he paused for an instant 
to skther open the door of his father's room, take a quick glance 
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inside. There was nothing to worry about. The senior partner of 
the firm had retired from active interest in the affairs of the world. 
In the few minutes since Mick had left him he had laid down his 
pipe, folded his overcoat over the back of a chair, nestled his head 
*into it, sprayed his feet across the top of the fiat desk, and passed 
out. During his years at the Yard, Cardby had learnt the art of 
sleeping at any hour, and under any conditions. 

Mick took a heavy leather coat of his own from the hook behind 
the door, stepped forward cautiously, laid it round his father, and 
stole out of the room on tiptoe. He knew only too well what was 
in his own office. Just as racing cars are built tor speed instead of 
comfort so was his office furnished for work rather than siestas. He 
regarded it as fortunate that his secretary had a regard tor the 
necessities of life passing beyond the application ol a little powder. 
When questions of comfort became involved the girl certainly knew 
her stuff. Mick was guessing that her boy friends had realised that 
fact by now ! Unless they were dumb. And Mick couldn t imagine 
the lady staying with them for long were that the case f 

He wondered whether he should telephone the club, asking them 
to grab whatever gear he had left behind. He decided that C onning 
would look after that without being asked. So the youngster 
squirmed into a comfortable position in the chair, changed his mind, 
7 placed the felt from beneath the typewriter below the cushion on 
the seat, slid the other cushion upwards so that his neck rested on 
it, changed his mind again, took off his coat, folded it, lai it 
behind the small of his back, readjusted things in general—and tnen 
remembered that he had forgotten to turn off the tight. It was most 


annoying. ... r , 

To make a move disarranged all the good work he had perloi me 

in the previous minutes. Things, he was certain, would never be 
the same again. Yet few people can sleep with their eyes undci the 
glare of eiectric light. And he didn't happen to be one of them. 
He closed his eyes, and cursed. He opened them, and cursed again. 
After a few minutes he came to the conclusion that his knowledge 
of curses was definitely limited. Even to his sleep-bemuse fain 
the whole recital sounded monotonous. It was all vciy trving. 

Mick was too drowsy to be annoyed. Too annoyed to fall asleep. 
His mind fluctuated between the stages when man is eit.vef lighting 
ferocious foes in the arena of dreamland, or he is groping foi the 
. light switch, and hoping that dawn would bring htm a day uni.ke 
Kfthe one he had passed through. While deciding he d.dn t care for 
the phantasy or the reality, the youngster heard something difflrait. 
A procession of images could pass through his sub-consc.ous mind, 
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and leave his rest unimpaired. The unfortunate occurrences of the 
day could impinge upon his tired brain, and leave a smile behind 

them. . _ , , , 

This, though, was something different. Figures can flash through 

the brain in the twilight moments of sleep and leave a faint memory, i 

The events of the day can pass away like snow before the burning 

sun. But the stealthy sounds of treading feet on a staircase have a 

tune of their own—sounds that belongs not to dreamland, but to a 

world in which an active brain counts for more than a pleasant 

memory. Cardby jerked upright in his chair, careless about the 

cushions. He had one ambition remaining. Before, he did not want 

to move to press down the light switch. Now it was his main object 

in life. ...... 

The youngster slid quietly from his seat, turned out the light, 

picked up his folded coat. From the one pocket he drew his 
“ Corporal Dunlop a short rubber truncheon ; from the other 
he took his automatic. Now he could hear the tread of the feet 
more plainly. No person ever makes more noise than the person 
trying to effect a secretive approach. Cardby knew without thinking 
that the caller was no ordinary visitor. They must have had more 
than a normal knowledge of breaking drums, using twirls, manipu¬ 
lating bolts to have got through the front door. In an abrupt 
moment he changed his mind, paced in three strides across the floor, N 
opened the door into his own office. Without hesitation he smacked 
his coat in his seat, grabbed an old hat from the hook behind the 
door, smacked them together so that they posed in the manner of 
a Guy Fawkes. Then he switched on the light, shot out as silently 
as his rubber soles and heels allowed, waited in the office of his 
secretary. 

Cardby knew those stairs only too well. He had mounted them 
until they stayed with his memory for ever. He moved inch by inch 
nearer to the outside door, the one at which inquirers rang, or 
knocked. Then he waited. And the wait did not extend over any 
period. From the passage outside he heard a dull plop. That sound 
could never be mistaken. It came from a silenced revolver. 

Mick opened the door slowly. Not more than two yards away 
from him a figure was silhouetted against the glass panel on his 
office door. The outstretched arm, the outline of the gun told their 
own story. 

“ Smack those mitts in the air ! ” barked Cardby. “ Or take it 
I don’t give a damn which you prefer. But I'm sleepy, and my* 
finger’s itching l ” 
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CHAPTER SIX 


ODD HAPPENINGS 


IN the silence that followed Cardby could hear the man s sharp 
breathing. Neither moved. Mick snapped out his order again . 

“ i told you to hoist those hands or take it. There is no need 
for me to tell you again. This gun in my hand is no toy, and I can t 

miss at this range. Elevate those fists, and make it snappy. 

His gaze never moved from the man’s black outline As he waited 
the hands rose slowly. The man was certainly in no hurry. 

“ In case it makes your arm ache you’d better drop that gun. 

The weapon clattered on the floor instantly. For the first tin e 
the youngster took a look at the glass panel m the doorandswore 
softly. A hole the size of a florin showed only too clearly the track 
of the bullet. Cardby considered the position for an tnstant 

“ Move a step forward, stranger, and try to pull anything fast 

and it’s curtains for you. Just stand close to that oor. 

As the man moved, Cardby, still pointing his gun at a spcfl 
between the visitor’s shoulder blades, bent down quck y picked 
up the revolver. Then he prodded his automauc into the man 

^Tu^round slowly. I’m turning with you and this gun will 
never be more than an inch from your back. Take a coup P „ 
back, and then open the door on your left. 

It seemed the man had no desire to ofler resistanc . ’ 

and Cardby circled with him. So far he had not seen the man > face. 
All he knew was that his caller seemed to be of Jun budd and 
medium height. He wore an overcoat, and a trilby hat. > 

that, Mick knew nothing. , , ffun 

When the door commenced to open Cardby ti c into 

into his pocket, seized him by the collar, prodded the automati^ 

his back more firmly, and snapped put another bnef ^ „ 

“ A foot away on your left there s a l 'S ht J'^ * . . Uie man 

Light flooded the secretary’s office. Mick pu c 

violently so that he lurched forward into| door behin d 

the youngster stepped into the office, slam hjs back 

6 himself. The man stood graspmg the ed 8 c of t ^ ^ £ long# 
turned to Cardby. He did not remain m that position tor long 

Mick lounged against the door, said . 
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“ And now turn right round, stranger, so that we can take a 
peep at your kite. Don't be ashamed of it.” 

The visitor was in no hurry to turn. It was not altogether 

surprising. ^ 

“As you swing round take off that hat. I want to see you 

properly.” 

The hat came off. Before the man’s face came into view Cardby 
knew the identity of his caller. The head was mounted with a mass 
of brown curly hair. The face was pale and cadaverous, the eyes 
deep set, the nose straight and narrow, the mouth wide and thin, 
the chin markedly pointed. He said nothing. Still, the vicious glare 
in his eyes, the compressed lips told plenty. Cardby was not 
popular ! 

“ Dear, dear, dear ! ” exclaimed Mick. “ If our old friend Curly 
Bright hasn't returned to the land of the living ! What was the 
Moor looking like Curly, when you left ? I’d have thought that 
your five years down there would have cramped your style. Now 
it seems you’re anxious to take the long drop. Nothing seems to 
curb the enthusiasm of you men. Think you were going to plough 
a bullet through me to-night, and avoid the gallows ? Never, Curly. 
You were just born to take that early breakfast, short walk, and long 
drop. I reckon they've carved your initials on the scaffold.” ^ 

“ Damn your eyes ! ” snarled Bright. “ I wish I’d have drilled 
you. Any bloke ought to be glad to take the long drop for rubbing 
you out.” 

“ So I’ve been informed on several previous occasions. Who sent 
you along here to plant a slug in me?" 

“ You know me, Cardby. I'm no squealer. You might as well 
fire your questions at the wall. I'll take whatever is coming to me 
—just as I’ve done a few times before. But I stay dumb. That’s all.” 

“ Clever lad. I know you, Curly. And you know me only too 
well. What on earth made you chance your arm ? I'd have thought, 
with your knowledge, that I'd be the last person in the world you’d 
try gunning for.” 

“ Circumstances can cause a man to do plenty that he wouldn’t 
dream about ordinarily. I’d have sent you to hell with pleasure.” 

“ 1 didn’t think you’d got that amount of guts. Curly. You 
haven’t been taking coke, or oiling the tank too much, have you ? ” 

“ I thought you said you knew me,” sneered the man. “ I don’t 
mess about with dope, and I have been off the booze for five years., 
When I came here to-night I didn’t need anything to make me*' 
murderous. I came along to drill you through the head or the heart 
in cold blood.'’ 
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“ A nice, amiable little fellow. What happy thoughts you do 
harbour! Perhaps you’d tell me just why this sudden ambition 
gripped you. Did some visitor from the spirit world put the idea 
into your head, or did you think it out all by yourself ? 

& “ You can stow that line of talk, Cardby. Quit fooling. If you d 
use your head for a couple of seconds you'd realise why I came 
here to rub you out. You know the answer just as well as 1 do so 
you might just as well stop trying to box clever. ... 

“ Believe me. Curly, you have me bent, battered and bewildered. 
I amble round through this life passing smiles to every one, and you 
•tell me I ought to know why you want to murder me. 1 m ast.amc 

of you, Curly.” , ... 

“ Cardby, I know that you’re holding all the aces while you vc 

got that gun in your hand. It isn’t difficult to sound brave when 

you’re holding the drop. But if you got absent-minded, and aid 

down that gun, I’d show you that 1 can throttle people as well as 


I can shoot ’em.” , , . . . . 

“Versatile little fellow. Look here, Curly, I don t want to trail 

round and round in circles any more. I had nothing to do with 

putting you on the Moor for that stretch, and smee you ca 

three months ago I have not even spoken to you. That bung so, 

it’s pretty obvious that I can't have done you any harm. So why 

drift around gunning for a person who has done nothing whatever 

to upset you. I may be all wrong, but it doesn t seem to 


make sense at all.” „ , , . 

“ You make me smile. Why try to pul a clumsy bluff like that 

on me ? If I haven’t got good cause to kill you perhaps you g 

me a bit of advice about w'hat might justify murder. , „ 

“ I can think of several things that’d make me feel very tempted., 

“ And I’ve got ail those several things rolled up ‘ n o “,^ rdb [- 
“ For the love of God don’t be so mysterious! What is the 


‘"^'suppose you thought I’d collected Vera just as you’d collect 

bm h 

through the youngster’s brain. They remained silent lor quite 

£ thought that might "take you hoffiTng 

get the idea into your head, Cardby, tha 
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the drop on me I’m scared. Thoughts like that never occur to me. 
You know damned well why I came here to rub you out. What’ve 

you got to say ? ” 

“ Plenty, laddie. I think I can see the whole set-up now. You’ve 
just been taken right up the garden path as a prize can. When you 
start using your head instead of a gun. Bright, you'll be a lot better 
oft'. I thought you had a trifling intelligence. Now I’ve had to change 
my mind. It seems that you can be played for a complete sucker 
as easily as a schoolgirl. You came here because you’ve got the 
information handed on to you that I rubbed out your girl 
friend ? ” n • 

“ I came here because I know you murdered her. That’s why I 
decided that the globe would be a helluva lot better without 
you." 

“ And they let you loose among sane people ! The sooner you 
get back to the Moor the better it'll be for everybody concerned. 
You're not fit to be at large. Being in the jug for five years must 
have driven you entirely scatty. Why don’t you have your head 
examined ? ’’ 

“ Forget that line of talk, Cardby. I’ve heard plenty about you, 
and know that sprucing is one of your strong calls. This time, 
though, you aren't getting away with it. Carry on smiling. Even 
fools can aftbrd to do that when they're holding a gun.” 

“ You’ve proved to me already that fools go around with guns. 
Curly, I'm going to have a serious talk with you. Sit down in the ' 
chair. And just to show you that I'm playing the game on the dead 
level I’ll plant this gun in my pocket. Then you won’t feel self- • 
conscious, and you'll know that I'm not looking for advantages 
while we talk.” 

Even as he ceased speaking the youngster slid the gun into his 
trouser pocket. Bright watched the move with keen eyes. Mick 
waved a hand in the direction of the seat. The ex-convict hesitated 
for a brief while, then sal down, and said : 

“ You've certainly got what it needs to take it, Cardby. Although 
I’d like to see you stretched on a slab I'll hand you that bouquet 
There aren’t many men who’d tuck the gun away when they’re alone 

with a bloke contemplating murder. Yes, Cardby, I’ll hand it to 
you.” 

“ There’s no need for you to get flowery. Curly. I’m no more 
scared of you than 1 am of flies. You may think you're tough, that 
you're a really dangerous cove. Forget' it ! I’ve met your sort 
before. I am going to lay some cards face up on the table in a*" 
minute so that you can make your bid from an exposed hand* 
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What you want to do badly, Bright, cuts straight across the path 
of my ambitions. I'm not talking hot air. Let s take a look at 
things as they stand.” 

The youngster sat down easily on the edge of the desk. He was 
not more than five feet away from the man. Almost as though to 
show his contempt for any danger that might be hanging around he 
folded his arms, sat swinging his legs as he examined Curly Bright. 

“We’ll start the ball rolling in a very simple way. For the 
moment you can believe me or not. But I'm assuring you, and very 
soon I’ll prove to you, that I had nothing whatever to do with the 
murder of your Vera. For the moment you'll have to lake my word 

°“For the moment,” said Bright, sarcastically, “ I've always had 
a pretty good imagination, and perhaps listen to liars too easily. io 
ahead with your fairy tale if it gives you any sort of amusement. 

“ I am not amused. Firstly, tell me why you're so certain that 
I stabbed Vera. Until I know that I can't convince you about 

aD “ I told you, Cardby, that I'm not a squealer. Still, I don't mind 
giving you part of the facts. I received information that you had 
killed Vera. I was told the circumstances under which it happened. 
The news I got was given in such detail that it couldn t be wrong. 
■ They gave me the address, and told me all I wanted to know. 

* wern round there, got to the place in time to see her body bemg 
carried out I made a few inquiries, and found out that you we 
rather more than on the scene. That finished the whole thing a^far 
as I was concerned It merely fitted in absolutely with eveiy piece oi 
kforrnation'Th^ad been given. I didn’t know whetejo look or 

you at your home or here, I thought th.s was 'he best bet .J 

tSoX^SfurSter 

f °“ Curiy’ifyou're telling me the truth 1 can do you 

iTan," 86 ^ " wJS Z 

house before you came here. Apparently y 

De “l don’t see why. I came here on the ^^."^^hoevef toW 
“ Not quite all, laddie. I haven’t got a howWhoever to a 

you the tale about me murdering Vert. cou d h^ a , ot of 

^ news to you at the same time. It d ha 

* trouble. My place was burned to the groundl an hour or so ag 
and your kind boy friend with all the information knows a 
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lot about who started that fire. Now can you see which way I’m 
heading? ” 

“ I told you that I can listen fairly well. That’s what I’m 
doing." -■> 

“ Believe me, Curly, you can open your ears like a pair of trap- ^ 
doors, and hear plenty. Before I start, though, there are one or two 
questions I want you to answer. I’m not asking you to start squeal¬ 
ing. I’m just trying to save time for both of us. How long before 
you arrived here did you hear about the murder of VeTa ? ’’ 

“ It must have been the best part of an hour. Maybe a bit longer.” 

“ Thanks. Did the person passing on the details to you happen 
to mention the manner in which Vera had been murdered ? ” 

“ Yes. He said that you had stabbed her to death. I reckon he 
was right. What exactly are you getting at, Cardby ? ” 

“ You make me laugh. Curly. Did you fall for the story when you 
were first told that the moon was made of cheese, or that babies 
were found lying under bushes ? For the love of God just ponder 
for a moment over what you’ve told me ! There's something in 
your recital that sticks out like a complete queue of sore thumbs.” 

‘‘ I’m no hand to reading brains. Don’t try to squeeze out that 
way." 

** Laddie, I’m waiting for you to educate yourself into a two 
year old intelligence. I knew Vera was stabbed, so did the D.D.I., t, 
and the two splits with him. Other people might have known that 
she was murdered, but they didn’t know how. The only other 
person who knew was tl>e man who stabbed her, or people in 
whom he’d confided. How did your clever friend come to know 
that Vera had been stabbed—not shot, throttled, crowned, or done 
to death in a score of other ways ? Work that out." 

Curly Bright sat rigidly erect, gazed at Cardby with wide eyes. '■ 

“ My oath, Cardby ! ” he exclaimed, “ you’re dead right. I am 
a madman." 

“ And so is your informant for dropping such a brick. He seems 
more than anxious to place his neck inside a hempen knot. I’ll tell 
you now’. Curly, that I was the first person—apart from the murderer 
—to see the corpse. So how did your kindly friend know about it ? ” 

“ You mean that the bloke pulled a fast one on me, Cardby?” 

It couldn t mean anything else. I'll tell you just what happened 
in the hour before Vera s death, and then you can W’ork out things 
for yourself. I w-as anxious that Vera should tell me quite a lot 
so ...” 

Curly Bright listened intently. As Cardby's flow of words ‘ 
streamed on the man crouched forward on his seat, placed his 
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elbows cm his knees, clenched his hands together. Small globules 
of perspiration were beading on his forehead. Mick was choosing 
his words with more than ordinary care. He did not know how 
much information Curly carried in his head, was wondering as he 
|spoke to what extent he might get the man to open up. Bright 
would be no easy nut to crack. 

“ And that,” he concluded, “ is about all 1 can tell you aoout 
the murder of your Vera. It is up to you now, Curly, to use your 
head, and see whether you regard yourself as a prize sucker 01 t no . 
I don’t think it’s worth a moment’s thought. Whoever rut l cd * 
Vera very badly wanted me removed from this life. So they sp 
the tale to you.hoping you'd do what they tned to do andco dn 
manage. Maybe, they thought you could pull oft a job that they 

were scared to try.” ., r . fl r a 

“You are said to be a man of your word, su.d Curly aftc 

pause. “ Can I take it that everything you have said go. p 


r 


tad I*had"an idea you'd come round 

SSI" S now That 

that you'd like some sort of poetx reven^. W O, ^ js 

you have it better than 1 can ? All 1 th ‘' 1 . b “ n “ and thcjr liberty 

and their own safety. If you take then money and thur y 

from -em youM be handing cut the unk ndest cut ol all. ^ 

too easy? Tell me just what Vera co vou’d ever strike. How 

that the whole crowd takes the damndest rap you d ever 

"^“Not very well,” said Curly, slowly. He placed hi^nnsm, .he 
edge of the chair, and pulled himsclt erect. cn me bac k 

squarely : “ You’re a real man. Do me a favour. 

Don’t let too much blood into your l>cad. Curly. Talk to me 

* ^When I’ve used that gun on the bloke 
m tell you anything you want to know. Uni 
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of work I'm saying nothing to you or to anybody else. Let me have 
that gun ! ” 

Mick scratched his head, turned his back on Bright as he walked 
into his own office. He could read the man’s mind, knew that he 
could trust him. When he returned he was wearing his lounge coat, » 
overcoat, and a hat. Without a word he pulled the silenced revolver 
from his pocket, handed it to Curly, waved towards the outer 
door. 

“ I’m coming with you,” he simply. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

A STRANGE PARTNERSHIP 

“ Are you hell ! ” said Curly as he slipped the gun into his 
pocket. 

“ Don’t argue, little one. Usually an ex-convict charged with 
attempted murder gets a lifer. 1 can see that you have that rap 
handed to you on a gold plate. Bright, no person in this world has 
ever given you more real breaks than 1 have done in the last half- 
hour. Haven’t you got any sense of decency at all ? Why, man, 
I’ve even trusted you to the extent of handing your gun back to you. 
What more do you want ? ” 

“ You’ve misunderstood me, Cardby. This is entirely a personal 
matter.” 

“ I’ll say it is. The girl was with me when she was snatched from 
underneath my nose. Before that they tried to smack a bullet into 
me. Then they burned down my house, risked the lives of my 
mother and father, and ended by sending you along here to shoot 
me. You're dead right, Curly. This is a very, very personal matter. 

I reckon it’s only fair that you should take me along to the party, 
and give me a small chance of levelling things up. Those folk owe 
me quite a lot.” 

“ I’m trying to do you a good turn. If you join me and I start 
pulling this trigger you're going to stand on a mighty hot spot 
I don’t mind taking all the risks, and the effect will be the same for 
you. Take a sleep, and just forget that you've seen me to-night. I 
can look after the rest very comfortably.” 

“ That’s no deal as far as I’m concerned, Curly. You can take 
your choice among a few things. You can shoot it out with me * 
here and now, come along to the nearest station so that I can charge 
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you with attempted murder,' and you can take me along to watch 

th Cmt^°looked at the youngster, noticed his casual air, the 
nonchalant manner in which the choices were offered to hm 
“I’m damned if you’re not the= coolest thing on two kg* I ® 
ever met,’’ he said, with a trace of admiration. Vvhat d you use 

f °“Tcan’t*afford to own ’em. Either we enter this trip on a straight 

basis as partners, or you can start deciding w at you‘ 

I don’t like wasting time, laddie, and if you don t make up your 
minJ soon YU mate it up for you in a way you might not 

^“Youhaven’t forgotten that I’ve got a gun in my hand, Cardby?’’ 
u Not a bh I hope you're keeping it warm. Don’t hang out he 

proceedings as though we’re at a mother’s me Xt de^yt^ok you 

b dL-essr ^jsxxssssi 

las srsaft*.‘“S ;i.- 

“ mow i knowVbut tliat doesn't give me any sort of guarantee 
about which way you'll jump '^^todredThperson 
SSf!to trave. aiong this 

roadalone.’^our road stops at B ow Street Police Station Make a 
6o, rt ;heTo e p 0i o n n or utke a 

my hat to your guts. You can join the party, and God help >o 

anything goes wrong.” , Are you giving me 

“Only one small matter before we leave w tea y ou’re 

your word that when the whole issue‘ ^ down and tell 

nre, that's the important 

th “ ! Cardby, you've trusted me as no o^fr pe^on tafi 
I’m not the sort who forgets things like that. 
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from the feet upwards, but when I give my word I stay with it. 
Besides, one can hardly pull a double-cross on one’s own partner ! ” 

Both men.laughed. They were beginning to understand each 
other. Mick led the way down the stairs, looked ruefully at the 
front door. t 

“ Find it easy to get into the place ? ” he asked. 

“ You waste your time when you lock that door. Why not leave 
it open ? ” 

“ Seems to me that'd be just about as useful. I think we’ll collect 
a stray cab in the Strand. I don't like leaving evidence behind me 
at this time in the morning when I’m making an unexpected call. 
Bight ? ” 

“ Suits me. After all. you know as much about this game as I 
do. When we grab a cab I reckon we'd play a better game by 
getting out a few hundred yards away from the port of call.” 

“ The same idea was running through my head. Seems this is 
going to be a most successful partnership. The essence of such 
things, Curly, is unanimity. I'll leave you to pass the work to the 
Jehu.” 

“ I can do that easily so long as you pay whatever is on the clock.” 

“ As partners we take the fare from the petty cash. Here's a cab.” 

They flagged the taxi outside the Tivoli. Cardby was anxious to 
get in second. He badly wanted to hear that address. , 

“ Drop us at the corner of Belgrave Road, and Warwick Street, 
Victoria,'’ said Curly. “ Make it fairly snappy, sonny. We're tired.” 

Cardby listened to the instructions, sat back and lit a cigarette. 

He offered a smoke to Bright. He shook his head. The man was 
too tense, too highly strung to enjoy a smoke. 

“ Before we arrive at this joint,” said Mick, “ I reckon, for the 
sake of our health, that you’d better start giving me a few details. 
I've never been fond of making a call around these hours without 
knowing something about the lay of things. Who do we see?. 
Where does he live ? ” 

“ You'll find out all you want to know in five minutes. Just enjoy 
your cigarette, and take things easily. When you find that things 
start happening you’ll have too much to think about to ask 
questions.” 

“ As a partner you’re pretty uncommunicative. All right, Curly. 
Lead me into the lion’s den, and I’ll be the fall guy for the party.” 

“ Sez you, Cardby ! I couldn’t very well imagine you being the 
fall guy at this, or any other party. If you were built that way you’d 
have been making a cemetery look untidy years ago. Here we are. * 
Dim that cigarette. No need to attract too much attention.” 
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Mick paid off the cab, sauntered along by Curly's side. They had 
not walked many yards before Bright swung left-handed into 
Churton Street. The night was intensely black. The street lamps 
if had long since been switched off. A couple of minutes later, Curly 
* nudged Mick’s ribs to indicate a right-hand turn, and they walked 
into Tachbrook Street. Before they had walked many yards a night 
policeman appeared through the belt of darkness, looked at them 

curiously for an instant. 

“ Are you looking for any place ? ” he asked, suspiciously. 

“No,” said Mick. “We’re only heading our way towards 
Grosvenor Road. And a very unpleasant night, officer. You hav 

m The console nodded solemnly, and walked farther along his beat 
“ S’trewth ! ” said Curly, “ I wish I could talk to flatties with that 

amount of confidence. Is it the way you hold 

you say it, or did your mother teach you the trick when you 

^Neithlr.’ I won the secret as a prize in a threepenny raffle/^ 

“ Then start right now to win another of those secrets,. ^ ^ 

we call at is not more than twenty yards away 

| ri Mick could feel his pulse beat quickening--"f'Spha'd 
9 An hour before he had felt drowsy. Now all thoughts of sleep 

left him. He had never been moer vividly awake: in his I f • 
Suddenly, he stopped. Curly had placed a hand on his elb . 
“Wait a minute,” whispered Bright. “I dont usual-I ciiter 

places in the conventional way. Pei haps y ° u j t his j 0 j nt 

now. The bloke we are after is not the only person in this pm 

who is tough. Bear that in your mmd a tr be f ore appears 

Don’t trust anybody. If somebody you curious just let 

on the scene, and looks as 

’em have it, and apologise for the mista h > still sure 

You can’t make two mistakes in a house like mis. 

you want to trail along with me ? ” entit |ed to some fun.” 

me. Watch 

y °Th= Ste pace slackened as they ^^d KToi a^t 
looked at the black faces of the windows arounu n an eye 

^ was showing. Curly stopped ou . tsld ® * T ’ he youngster was 
^ obviously, started to fumble in his po • niany d,y>r$ in a 
serving no apprenticeship. He had open d y, f the ori ilOdox. 
■ manner not appreciated by those with a rega.d 
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Still, he admired the quiet efficiency of Curly Bright as the man 
manipulated his “ twirls.” The lock was child’s play. It resisted 
the attack for a couple of minutes. Curly pressed the door at the 
top and bottom to discover which way the balance lay. 

“ They’ve only bolted the botfom,” he said. “ I'll soon fix that.” 

He did. The screws holding the bolt-case had corroded in the 
wood. A couple of slow pulls with a bottle-nosed jemmy, and steady 
pressure against the door, and there was only a trivial creak as it 
swung back. The men stepped into the dark hall. It was all 
too easy. 

“ Third floor back,” whispered Curly. “ Hold my hand as we 
go. 1 know the house. You don’t. And we daren’t risk a glim.” 

They moved forward silently. Bright, holding his gun in the 
right hand, groped for the bannister rail. When he found it they 
paused for a few seconds at the foot of the stairs. There was no 
sound in the house. Seemed to Cardby that they might well be 
standing in a mausoleum. Their ascent was made cautiously. Curly, 
like Mick, had learnt many times to curse creaking stairs. They 
arrived on the landing, and waited again. Still, all was quiet. Their 
progress became slower, even more stealthy. For that there was 
good reason. They were now passing the bedrooms. Mick thought 
he could hear snores. Or maybe the excitement was creating y 
hallucinations. He didn’t care very much, in any case. He could 
feel the cold perspiration on the palm of Curly’s hand. But no 
quiver, no tremble accompanied it. 

The ascent of the second flight was equally without incident. 
Again they waited for a time on the landing. Cardby became 
apprehensive. He never felt entirely at ease when things happened 
too comfortably. He had experienced too many lulls before the 
outbreak of a storm. 

They were half-way up the third flight of stairs when his feeling 
of uneasiness was abruptly, rudely, justified. Curly shook Cardby’s 
hand. Both men stopped. They had heard the same sound. Immedii 
arely above them a door had creaked slowly as it swung back, and 
the hinges whined. Mick took his hand out of Curly’s grasp, held 
the bannister rail to steady himself, pulled the automatic from his 
pocket, and pushed Bright a little to one side. He wanted a clear 
view if trouble was on its way. And he had no desire to drill his 
“ partner ” in mistake for some one else ! Now they could hear the 
soft tread of feet above them. Whoever was awake certainly had no t 
intention of advertising the fact. * 

The next item on the programme took them by entire surprise. 
Their eyes were blinded by a sudden flood of intensely bright light 
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Cardby, acting instinctively, crouched so that his body formed an 
arch, and pressed against the wall. He heard a plop !—and then a 
slight crash. Curly Bright had fired before he flattened out on the 
stairs. Cardy swore. The pace was becoming a shade too hot . He 
Cvaited for a groan from the head of the stairs. It did not come 
Curly, firing blind, must have made an entire miss. Mick opened 
his eyes a trifle, tried to accustom them to the glaie of luht Ulo e 

the real fireworks started. It was impossible for him to see 

There was no need for any doubts to remain m h.s mind. Who¬ 
ever held the torch at the head of the s teire had the entire 

position very readily. With a bellow that rocked through the house^ 
a deep-toned shout that might well have wakened one suffering fiom 
encephelitis lethargica, he announced to the woild in general^. 

“ Eddie beat it ! Curly Bright is here gunning for you . 
Cardby’s partner turned the air blue with a violent curse, and 
waited no longer. Without waiting to find out whether the> man 
with the torch and the stentorphonc instead of a voice was ar 
or not he scrambled to his feet, and plunged up thestairsjCardby 
was left with no alternative. He followed. Immcdwtely they *ere 
in darkness again. The man switched off his or , ' out 

his pounding feet as he beat a retreat. Now Curlv’s guiding 

the darkness became almost palpable. Lc Wl straved Now 

S hand Mick felt like something that was lost, stolen > 

he was left entirely to his own resources. • • la : r$ jj e 

The youngster smiled as he scattered up the remain ng s . ^ 

was in something rather more than a cur ’°V . : „ f or ’ a man he 
groping through darkness in a strange us , ^ de 8 ded lQ remain 

didn’t know by name.sight.or j^ng • ■ “ though , a better 

guide for him was the by 

sprayed from the man s mouth. The > & ■ a f ter Bright 

quickening his stride. He had no in en 1 .‘ )dd in Cardby’s 

had committed murder. That event was not included 

list of things to come. uncertain manner on the 

Already voices were being raised m though a small 

floors below. He could hear lhe s |*™ p . if j ie and Curly meant 

regiment had commenced to ascend the l u 5e f orc the whole 

to do things the sooner they started the better wo 

of the Victoria district descended upon them int0 

“ Take it easy. Curly,” shouted Mick, don t run ^ fire; , 

fj a stray bullet. Keep your body against fit • excited lban 

“ Follow me ! ” shouted Curly. He was^ ^ his head . 
sensible. Cardby strode with his lc 
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He was anxious to know the whereabouts of the man with the torch. 
Before now he had followed people in the dark only to recover an 
hour later with a head like a lead pudding, and a regret that he 
should be so impetuous ! 

At last he decided to take his torch from his pocket, and chancel 
the risk. Things couldn't very well be worse than they were. And 
his thoughts were still with the man who owned the torch. He bent 
farther down as he removed his arm from his head, and groped in 
his pocket. At that moment he had just passed the stair head. As 
he clutched the torch he heard a slight movement near him, merely 
a trivial rustle of clothes. That was followed by some person 
drawing in breath heavily. 

Instantly, Cardby swerved round to press himself against the wall. 
He heard a swish, knew without seeing what was happening. He 
had heard that sound several times before immediately prior to 
passing out. The truncheon could not have missed him by more 
than a few inches. Mick could feel a distinct draught as it flashed 
past his face. He knew that no man can miss with a blow of such 
power, and retain his full balance. It seemed to Cardby that an 
appropriate momept had arrived to add his contribution to the party. 

He balled his left hand, moved a little away from the wall to give 
himself room for a better swing, and then let fly with a punch that 
started from slightly behind his hip. Two things told him what 
damage he had caused. In the first place, the impact caused him no 
pain whatever, not even the most casual jolt. The fist had bedded 
into something accommodatingly soft. Secondly, he heard the un¬ 
mistakable w hine that comes from a winded person—a noise scarcely 
to be confused with any other since it starts like a top note from a 
penny tin whistle, and ends with a cross between a groan and a 
heavy sigh. 

His body was cracked against the wall as the man slumped 
forward. It took Cardby a couple of seconds to decide upon his 
next move. The advancing forces from the low-er floors had already 
reached the foot of the third staircase. Cardby groped in the dark, 
gr abbed the tailing man by the collar, swung him round, and pushed 
with more energy than kindness. An instant later there was a crash 
as the man s heavy body commenced to bounce down the stairs, 
then came a few startled cries from those attempting the ascent, 
followed by a noise that sounded like a miniature earthquake. The 
winded man had cleared the stairs as he made his hasty descent. 

Mick decided that he dare wait no longer, pulled out his torch, < 
and took the chance of silhouetting himself against his own light. 
Curly was lacing a doorway some fifteen feet farther along the 
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passage. His face was pallid, his lips drawn in so that only the skin 
of his face could be seen. Even his eyes had narrowed until they 
were hidden behind the lashes. Cardby rushed towards him, anxious 
to prevent what seemed inevitable. Bright did not even glance at 
Bis “ partner.” Instead he swept out a hand to keep Cardby out 
of his path. Then he stepped forward towards the door facing him. 
Mick licked his dry lips. 

Curly placed his hand on the handle of the bedroom door, 
shouted : 

“ I’ve come for you, Eddie ! Grab your gun and fight this out ! 


CHAPTER EIGHT 




HELL BREAKS LOOSE ! 

Even the heaped up people at the foot of the stairs remained mute. 
There was a menace in Curly’s voice that made Cardby shiver. He 
had heard many threats, had had scores flung at him by men who 
meant them. But he couldn’t remember hearing anything that 
sounded quite as vicious as this challenge. It just sounded like an 
invitation to murder without any trimmings. The man’s face did 
nothing to bring peace to the mind. Some men might throw an 
inflexion, a hard tone, into the voice to create fear in the heart of 
the listener. Bright was not doing that. This was no aside spoken 
for the benefit of the gallery. Curly meant just what he said that, 
and nothing more or less. 

Mick listened intently for some scraping movement from the 
bedroom. His head was working overtime, couldn’t find an answer 
to his problem as the seconds sped by. Eddie, whoever he might . 
be, was wanted very badly by Curly Bright as a corpse. Cardby had 
very different ideas about things. He had only one consuming 
ambition in that house. He wanted Eddie alive—very much alive. 
Bright seemed to read the thoughts as they raced through Cardby s 

* head. He jerked his head, said : 

* “ Try to spoil my play now, Cardby, and you 11 arrive where 
Eddie is going. I’ve come here to stiffen him. And either y°«j ak ® 
him out feet first, or that’s the way I go. Stay still, and live Move 
if you want to die. I'm standing no two-tunny from you Get back. 

Cardby did not move an inch. His words were whispered, 

“ You’re not the only tough guy in this party. Curly. I d hate to 
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mow you down. That’s just what’s going to happen if you don’t 
play along my line of thought. Stand back ! I’m going into that 
bedroom ! ” 

“ You’ll have to shoot me first,” said Bright. g 

“ Believe me, laddie. I’ll do that damned quickly if you don’t’ 
come to your senses. You’ve got more to think about than your 
boy friend, Eddie. The mob at the bottom of the stairs look likely 
to start their own song and dance at any moment. Pull yourself 
together.” 

Cardby reached the end of the sentence, and ducked his head at 
the same time. A heavy (lower pot, hurled from the foot of the 
stairs, missed his head by inches. Curly was too anxious about 
other things to notice such details. The flower pot struck him 
slightly below the ear. The impact spun him round without causing 
any substantial damage. By the time Bright had recovered his 
balance the gun was no longer with him. Mick had whipped it out 
of his hand. 

Curly swore, lunged towards the youngster. Even as Mick 
clipped him under the jaw he was reflecting upon his position, and 
the hasty thought gave him no pleasure. In the bedroom was a man 
who would come out with a blazing gun, half-way up the staircase 
four or five men were advancing towards him, and Bright was 
pulling himself to his feet to launch another attack. The prospect 
wasn't altogether joyful. His 44 partner ” required attention first, he 
decided. The second crack the man took seemed to be handed out 
with more enthusiasm. Curly ceased swearing, leant against the 
wall like a apprehensive tenant holding up his new house. 

The youngster looked along the landing speedily. Near him was 
a small oak table. It was an article of no substance, but any weapon 
can be effective at moments. He took the risk of Eddie making an 
appearance, dropped the automatic into his pocket, picked up the 
table, swung it round his head, and flung it with an action resembling 
a pitcher in a ball game. 

The two men leading the aggressive procession up the stairs 
stopped it equally. They realised then that the weight of a projectile 
matters little compared with the speed at which it is travelling. They 
toppled backwards, collapsed as they struck their followers, and the 
mob rolled to the foot of the stairs in an ungainly heap. Mick 
decided that the sooner he did something before the attack was 
resumed the better it would be. Curly was still unconscious, didn’t 
look likely to recover for a few seconds. And seconds were precious 
t'.ings. Cardby could not afford to hesitate any longer. He strode 
UvToss tfie narrow landing, grabbed the handle of the bedroom door 
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with his left hand, flexed his right index finger round the trigger of 
the automatic. 

Then he flung back the door, crouched as he jumped into the 
jfoom, wheeled round as soon as his feet touched the floor, his back 
vo the wall,^ the snub nose of the automatic pointing towards the 
bed. The fight in the room was switched on. And the bed was 
empty. Mick glanced round. There was no other door in the room. 
He paced forward, placed the back of his hand on the sheet. His 
frown increased. The bedclothes were warm. Somebody had left 
that room two or three minutes before. He rushed over to the 
window. It was open. A drainpipe ran down the wall not more 
than eighteen inches away from the window. If Eddie happened to 
be young and athletic the descent wouldn’t be too difficult. Mick 
wondered what sort of a start the man had had, whether it would 
be worth while following him. With a sudden jerk, his thoughts 
were twisted to a more urgent, a more important issue. 

He heard the rush of feet on the stairs, wondered whether he had 
j time to barricade himself in the bedroom. It was then that he heaid 
' Curly Bright’s shrill voice calling to him : 
j “ Come and lend a baud, Cardby. There’s millions of cm . 

I Mick’s hesitation was only momentary. After all, he had lett the 
IjTnan without a weapon. It wouldn’t seem quite right to leave him 
Pin the lurch. The youngster sighed heavily, probed for his Corporal 
l Dunlop, clenched it in his left fist, and shot towards the door. Five 
men had reached the head of the stairs. Ihey were bunching 
together, ready for a massed attack. Curly was swaying unsteadily. 

}. His face was white. , . . 

“ Give ’em all you’ve got,” he shouted., “ Let the swines take 

everything. Riddle ’em, blast ’em to hell ! ” ...... • , 

** That’s exactly what I’m going to do, Curly, said Mic , qui y. 
He turned to the group of men. Some were in pyjamas, some were 

swathed in dressing-gowns. Two of them held . t £ r £. ,cs ‘ . , * 
youngster saw a light switch near him. struck at it with his rue 
truncheon. He felt more comfortable when light flooded die land g. 
What’re you waiting for?” bawled Bright. Let the swines 

have it.” .... 


Let the swines 


“I’ll play this part just as I wish,” said Cardby, “ andwhen it 
comes to handling scum like this bunch 1 don t wan a v c 
you, or from anybody else. Any of you pigs got am . ,, 

Stepping forward a little ? Because I’m advising you no try . 
* “ Sez you ! ” sneered one man. He was the burliest member of 

the crowd. His huge shoulders were hunciu.- a- ^ s 1 a Hmirint»- 

L with a conceited swagger. The others watched his advance 
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ly. Obviously, he was living up to his reputation as a stop-at-nothing 
bloke. 

However, he did stop. Very abruptly. As he took the second 
stride Mick took deliberate aim, murmured apologetically: ^ 

“ Do excuse me if 1 inconvenience you. I'm so sorry.” 

His finger jerked on the trigger. The aim was true. The bullet 
crashed into the man’s right kneecap. Halted in his stride, he gaped 
for an instant as though completely astonished, swerved a little, and 
then folded up to decorate the landing with an untidy pile of body. 

“ And if you move again,” said Cardby, quietly, ” I’ll be aiming 
about three feet higher up than your knee. That'll keep you down 
for ever.” 

The other four men backed away a little. Without a leader some 
of their confidence had gone. Cardby walked a step towards them. 

“ Any more of you scum kidding yourselves that you’ve got 
ambitions? Make a start. Just help yourselves. Don't worry about 
me. I'll only kill the first one who comes forward. That'll be great 
fun for one of you.” 

“ Don't treat 'em that way,” snapped Curly. “ They’re not worth 
talking to. Pull your finger till you’ve emptied the lot.” 

Bright shot into the bedroom when he finished speaking. He did 
not remain in there for long. His face had changed in colour by^ 
the time he returned to the landing. Now it was livid with temper. 
He stood by Mick’s side for a short spell, then took a vicious kick 
at the wounded man on the floor. Cardby expected to hear the ribs 
crack. The man groaned, twisted a little to one side. 

“ Where is Eddie ? ” asked Bright. “ Tell me, or by God, I’ll 
kick your teeth in. Make it snappy. Where is Eddie ? ” 

“ I don’t know. In his bedroom I reckon,” groaned the man. 

“ Be damned to that for a tale,” snarled Bright, smacking his foot 
into the man's side again. “ He ain’t in his bedroom, and I want 
him.” i'* 

“ Musta gone through the window,” sobbed the man on the floor. 
He had no more illusions about himself as a tough guy. 

“ That’s exactly what he did do,” said Mick, “ and keep your 
foot out of that man’s ribs. Curly. If you don’t I’ll crown you.” 

“ Oh, will you ? Who'n hell's side d’you reckon you’re on ? ” 

“ My own. Get out of my way or you'll stop one. I can’t watch 
these blokes with your carcass floating around between us.” 

“ Throw down your gun,” said one of the men at the stair head 
“You can't light four of us, and there'll be another two or three 
of the boys arriving here at any second. Be sensible. You’re old. 
enough to know when you’re beaten, and all washed up.” 

/W N£> \y£o 
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“ Seems that the four of you can’t even fight one bloke,” sneered 
Cardby. * “ That skunk lying on the floor is the only one among 
you, with any guts, and he don’t seem to have a helluva lot left. 
Well, I’ve got a bullet waiting here with somebody's name and 
Address on it. Any of you feel like offering yourselves as candidates?” 

“ You can’t hold a fort like this for very long, mate,” said another 
man, “ and the more you stall the worse it's going to be for you 
when we decide to take you. I’m beginning to think-” 

“ I shouldn’t,” remarked Cardby, “ it might hurt you. You’re so 
busy telling me what might happen that you’ve forgotten one very, 
very important detail. I’m not certain yet whether I’m going to let 
any of you live for m<5re than another minute.” 

“ That’s the stuff! ” said Curly, enthusiastically. “ Give ’em the 
entire works. Slabs like them were made for bullets. Let ’em have 
it, Cardby.” 

“ Dim down, sonny, and watch your foot. The bloke on the floor 
is moving his hand towards it. Use your eyes instead of your 
j tongue.” 

The man’s fingers were not more than six inches away from 
Bright’s ankle when Mick spoke. Curly raised his foot, crashed his 
| heel down on the man’s wrist and twisted it. He bellowed with pain, 
i Curly turned to Mick with a gesture of apology, muttered: 

MT “ Sorry, mate. I’ll leave this outfit to you. I’m beginning to think 
f I know nothing. What d’you want me to do ? All you’ve got to do 
I is tell me, and I’ll look after the rest. Say the word, mister. 

,1 “ Inside Eddie’fc bedroom you’ll see a small round table with a 
marble top. Bring it out here.” Cardby waited until Bright had 
vanished before he said to the men: "One or two of you aie 
wriggling your feet about. It may be caused by nerves. Or it may 
not. In any case I don’t like it. The next one to start moving can 
wriggle about to get the bullet out of himself. The same goes lor 
any one who tries to get down those stairs. They 11 reach the bottom 
all nght. But they won’t know anything about it. They 11 never go 

downstairs again.” . . 

The four remained sullenly silent. From time to time they s arc 
at the squirming man on the floor. The sight of his contorted agony 
did nothing to encourage them. Curly staggered out of the be 
carrying the table. It was small, but the weight was deceptive. Mick 
inclined his head to bring his “ partner ” nearer to him. v. 
whispered: 

^ “ I’m going to keep those men covered so that they daren 
A want you to move forward against the wall, but be cer tain t a yo 
don’t get into my line of sight. When you’re near enough to them 
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to be certain that there won't be any slip-up just swing that table,., 
and let 'em have it. Whoever it doesn’t knock down those stairs we 
can look after ourselves. Those it hits will be the lucky ones ! ” 

The four men watched anxiously, straining in vain to catch the 
whispered words. They looked from Cardby to the table, from thei 
table to Cardby. Their uneasiness did not decrease when they saw 
Bright edging towards them. Mick’s gaze was fixed; so was his 
gun hand. 

“ i’ll blast the first man who moves ! ” he threatened. “ After 
what you saw happen to your boy friend maybe you’ll believe me.” 

After that it was difficult to figure out the correct sequence of 
events. Certainly, the first mistake lay with Curly Bright. He had 
forgotten the lesson which he had learned only three minutes before. 
He stepped forward, nearer to the men, and placed his foot not 
more than two or three inches away from the left hand of the man 
lying on the floor. The weight of the table unbalanced him some¬ 
what. That, though, was nothing to be compared with his loss of 
balance w hen his foot was jerked with a violent tug, and he lurched 
forward, the table falling from his grasp to strike the man on the 
floor. One of the men at the head of the stairs swung a terrific 
right, smacked the knuckles into Curly’s stomach. He swayed back¬ 
wards, but before he could fall one of the men grabbed his collar, 
pulled him forward, and, as though by prearranged plan the four\ 
men side-stepped to form a gap. Curly shot through the gap, was 
flung head-first down the stairs.. 

Mick slithered forward on the balls of his feet. As he moved he 
bent, and his hand rose and fell in an arc. The Corporal Dunlop 
landed with a faint thud against the ear of the man on the floor. 
He had no further interest in affairs. Cardby drew to one side to 
avoid the table, lashed out with a foot, caught one of the men in 
the groin, and he followed Curly Bright down the stairs. Another 
man received a back-handed crash from the truncheon across the 
mouth, staggered against the wall, spitting out blood and teeth. 
The other two made a simultaneous dive for the youngster. One of 
them gripped his gun hand, the other struggled to hold the left wrist. 

1 he man with the busted mouth lurched forward to join in the 
fray. The automatic was forced downwards during the struggle. 
Mick took a blind shot. The man with a mouthful of blood had a 
bullet through his foot to add to his troubles. He didn’t cause any 
further trouble. A fist cracked into Cardby’s mouth, made him 
wince. In return he swung his elbow savagely, knew that he had[ 
struck something, but what he didn’t know. The grip on his left 
wrist relaxed a little. Mick thrust his hand downwards, shook off 
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the hold, slid a foot behind the man’s heels, backlashed with his 
fist to connect with the pit of the man's stomach. He heard a sudden 
sound of stumbling feet, a startled cry, and a terrific crash as the 

f an pitched down the staircase. 

Cardby began to feel more comfortable, even after he took a 
couple of quick jabs in the face. He was satisfied that he could 
hold his gun hand down, knew only too well that the opposition had 
faded away to one. So he dropped the truncheon to free his left 
hand. Instantly, the man grappling with him realised what was to 
come, threw all his weight into a short left uppercut. The fist caught 
Cardby flush under the point of the jaw, and a haze formed before 
his eyes. Before the man could repeat the move the youngster shook 
his head, in much the same manner as a dog shaking water from its 
coat. The haze lifted. He could see the man clearly. Swerving a 
little to take the full weight of his body on his flat feet to brace his 
shoulders, he took one quick glance at the target, and then flashed 
out a punch that had all he’d got behind it. After that there was no 
further argument. The man gave one curious, choked gurgle, turned 
scarlet, then purple in the face, and folded up like a concertina. 
Cardby’s knuckles had bedded themselves deeply in the front of the 
man’s throat. 

He hadn’t reached the ground when Cardby swung his foot. The 
|ftime for observing rigid rules had long since passed. His toe caught 
the man’s shoulder as he fell, spun him round, he cascaded down 
the stairs to add another body to the heap at the bottom. Mick 
picked up the Corporal Dunlop, took a look at the wounded man 
on the floor, decided that he might as well join the pile at the bottom 
of the stairs. So he went. The sufferer with the missing teeth and 
bullet-pierced leg followed him. The youngster took a deep breath. 
It was surprising how much could happen in such a short space of 

time. * 

There was no need to consider plans for the future. They were 
only too obvious. He wanted to grab the unconscious Curly Bright, 
drag him out of the house to a place where both w ould be safe. To 
leave Curly behind would be murder. That wasn t conceining 
Cardby. He was remembering that so far the man had not talked 
He descended the stairs slowly, looking for signs ol life among the 
men at the bottom. None moved. He shook Curly s head. He had 
passed out beyond the stage of casual recovery. Holding the gun 
in his right hand, Mick seized the man by the collar, started to drag 
him along the landing. They did not get far. Cardby groane w en 
*e heard the rush of feet. A bunch of men were racingug the stairs. 
He heard two voices, to crown his misfortunes. 
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“ Are you certain, Eddie,’* said the first, “ that they’re both 
here ? ” 

“ Am I certain ? ” Eddie laughed. “ I couldn’t have arranged 
this better myself. Cardby has got to be seen out, and Curly is tbo • 
dangerous to leave behind. They can’t get out of this place. GcL * 
ready to fire, and we’ll leave a couple of corpses behind us. Anew 
don’t miss ’em.” * 


i 


CHAPTER NINE * 

FIGHT TO THE END 

i 

“ This,” thought Cardby, bitterly, certainly sounds like curtains 
for both of us. Damnation ! ” i 

For a second he wondered whether to majee a last stand at the 
head of the second staircase. He would, at any rate, have the drop * 
on the men as they came up. One consideration soon made him ■ 
change his mind. The men piled in a heap behind him looked as I 
though they wouldn’t be moving for hours. But appearances are ] 
deceptive, and he didn’t fancy chancing his arm in a four or five 1 
to one gun battle when there were the same number of potentiakJJ 
enemies lying behind him. Some chances had got to be taken, one ^ 
of them taken immediately. He placed the automatic in his pocket, i 
picked up Curly Bright, threw him over his shoulder so that he was 1 
held in fireman’s grip. Seconds might mean life, and dragging a \ 
person up a flight of stairs one-handed is not exactly a quick job. j 
He avoided the men at the bottom, hurried up the stairs, walked 
into Eddie's bedroom and threw Bright down on the bed. Curly ! 
had made no move, didn't look like to make one. 

Without a second glance towards.his “partner,” Mick walked 
out to the landing, laid the marble-topped table across the head ^ 
of the-stairs. He scurried back to the bedroom, pushed Bright to 1 
one side as one would move a dead pig, snatched the pillow from j 
beneath him, and tugged at the mattress until it was free. These he I 
swathed over the table. Then he took his automatic from his ] 
pocket, and the revolver. jc 

Holding one in each hand he crouched behind the improvised 
barricade, waited for the fireworks to start. He had said that he d 
wi .hed to join the party. Beyond any doubt, his wish had bee:' * 
r ’ died. Voices were raised from the foot of the stairs. Eddie and v 1 
ius boy friends had found the mixed heap of humanity. It didn’t 
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seem to Mick that the unconscious figures were being treated 
sympathetically. 

* “ The dumb clucks ! ” snarled Eddie. “ Why didn’t they wait for 
'jhe to come back ? For nitwits like this bunch to try taking Cardby 

L is just cruelty to animals. I’ll show you just how it should be done. 

* “ You’re quite sure that Cardby is here with him ? ” asked one 
of his aides. “ How’d you know that ? Curly might have come by 

, himself.” 

’ “ Might ! ” There was a wealth of sarcasm in the one word. 

“ I’ll bet that Cardby spruced him when Curly went to rub him out, 
and then they came along here together. Still, it works out better 
for all of us that way, and might save no end of trouble by the time 
we’re through.” 

“ Looks as though somebody has been building a bit of a fort, 
Eddie,” said a man. “ Take an eyeful of the top of the stairs.” 

Mick peered through a small gap between the mattress and the 
pillow. The light below was too poor for him to distinguish any¬ 
body. He was sorry. Mick had a great desire to 44 lamp ” the 
1 mysterious Eddie. 

5 44 We’ll soon blast a way through that little lot. Wait until I call 

! to ’em, and then they’ll know that they’re not playing with school- 
; ^jfboys this time. Curly ! Cardby ! Are you coming down with 
1 your mitts hoisted to heaven, or do we have to come and fetch 
‘ j you?” 

•' A general chuckle of laughter sounded from the foot of the stairs. 

1 The youngster said nothing, just watched for some movement 
1 through the dim light. He was wondering whether the hectic night 
was going to finish with a wholesale slaughter. It looked very much 

* that way. 

44 Are you both too scared to answer? ” shouted Eddie. 44 I’m not 
going to give you another chance. When I start up these stairs 1 
1 come shooting.” 

Cardby held his tongue and his fire. He had no desire to waste 
either. Eddie seemed to be emboldened by the silence. His voice 
1 was saturated with bravado as he turned to the man with him ; 

44 We’ll go and take these two boobs. Just follow me. I’ll show 
; you.” 

The procession did not get very far. The leader came into the 
full light from the landing. Mick could see the face clearly. He 
^examined the flat features, thick lips, barrel chest, swaying stride, 
^and decided that he had never seen the man before. He raised the 

* automatic, and took slow, deliberate aim. Eddie was wearing a 
1 black homberg hat. It sprang from his head as the bullet hit it, 
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and a man behind him screamed when the slug, diverted on its 
course, smacked into his arm. 

There was no consultation. The bunch scampered back down 
the stairs. 

“ And the next time,” said Mick, evenly, “it won’t be your haO- 
that I’m aiming at. Remember that, Eddie, if you really want 
to live.” 

“ That’s Cardby,” shouted the man. “ I know the voice well 
enough. AH right, Mr. Clever Devil, you won’t do that a second 
time.” 

“ I told you I wouldn't,” said Mick. “ If you disbelieve me start 
on another trip up the stairs. I'll give your face a third eye.” 

The offer was not accepted. The men huddled together for a brief 
conference. Mick wondered how Curly was progressing, dared not 
look. 

“ Cardby,” called Eddie, “ it is mad for you to stay where you 
are. I have planted a couple of men at the bottom of the drainpipe 
leading from my room, and there are five of us down here. Throw 
your gun down first, and then come with your hands elevated.” 

“ Anything else you'd like me to do ? ” The youngster thought, 
then tried a shot in the dark : “ I feel sorry for your friends mounting 
guard at the foot of the drainpipe. I told Curly to bend out of your 
bedroom window, and shoot to kill if he saw anybody near that 
pipe. I needn't tell you that shooting in a straight line from over¬ 
head he can’t very well miss. So you can say adios to both of ’em.” 

“ Blast your eyes ! ” snapped Eddie. The youngster heard a few 
hurried, whispered words, and then feet scampering along the 
landing. That could mean one of three things. Eddie might have 
tried a bluff, then realised that he should have had the drainpipe 
watched. He might be warning the men on guard to stand away 
from the pipe so that they were not in the direct line of fire. Or he 
might be withdrawing them altogether. Mick would have given 
plenty to have conscious Curly by his side for a couple of minutes. 
He wanted to know what move Eddie was making. It seemed that 
his prayer was answered. The thought had just left his mind when 
Bright tottered out of the bedroom. Cardby placed a finger across 
his lips, beckoned to the swaying man, and handed him his gun. 

" Take off the silencer,” he said, “ and bend out of that bedroom 
window. If you see any man near the foot of that drainpipe aim at 
him. And don’t be afraid of making a noise. Be quick, laddie.” 

Bright nodded dully, weaved his way towards the door again. J 
Cardby wasn’t afraid that he might hit some one. Curly, in his 
present state, couldn't hit a barn door from five yards range in the 
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daylight When the shot came the report was pleasantly loud. 
Cardby smiled as he shouted to the men below him: 

“ Sounds as though one of your blokes outside has stopped one.” 
~ “ That’s what’s going to happen to you very soon t ” said Eddie. 

1 “ Sing me another song,” sneered Cardby. “ Even the men with 
you know damned well that you’re too yellow to try anything. A 
real man would at least make one break for it instead of disgracing 
himself in front of his own mob. I reckon they’re sobbing with 
shame. Call yourself a tough bloke ? To me, you're a length of bad 
flesh with no blood in it.” 

Voices were muttering below. The youngster’s face creased as he 
laughed. The laughter, carrying down the stairs, did not improve 
matters. 

“ You’ll pay for that, Cardby, before I'm through with you,” 
called Eddie. “ Folks can’t say that to me, and get away with it.” 

44 Don’t make me too amused,” said Mick. 44 They haven’t taken 
my gun from me, and there’s nobody holding my hands behind me. 
I’d have to be that way before you dare come within a mile of 
me. You’re just a pain in the neck with a slab of jelly instead of 

guts.” i 

44 We’ll see about that.” Mick heard the tread of moving feet. 
Eddie was leading his forces away. The youngster waited anxiously 
V for the next move. Curly walked out of the bedroom. His face was 


sallow, his gait staggering, but he seemed somewhat better. 

44 1 saw somebody, and fired,” he said. 44 1 dunno if I hit em. 
I hope so.” 

44 Pour some cold water into that washbowl in the bedroom, and 
soak your head in it. Let some of it drift down the back ol your 
neck. Then get back here as quickly as you can. I reckon things 


| are going to start moving.” 

| 44 You think they’re going to start ? ” asked Curly, hollowly. 4 1 

’ was coming to the idea that they’d started quite a while ago. 

1 44 That was a preliminary canter. Keep your head behind this 

' pile of stuff here. If you raise it a few inches you can say good-bye 
1 to all this. Don’t use that gun unless your hand is steady, you can t 
! miss, and I tell you to fire. If you pull that trigger before 1 give the 
1 O.K. it’ll mean that I’ll have to crown you again, and I don’t think 
your weak head could stand a second dose without serious results. 

| Things were ominously quiet at the fool of the stairs. The 
youngster could hear no movement, no sound of voices. It looked 
4as though Eddie had decided to play another card. Mick was 
\ wondering whether he’d be lucky enough to turn an ace into a 
* deuce. The gods, so far, had been kind to him. He couldn t expect 
i 
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a run like that to last for ever. Soon the kindly breaks would be 
falling to the other side. ... 

“ Take another look out of that window,” he ordered. “ I'm not 
nervous about the guard at the bottom—so long as they stay there. 
My main fear is that some bloke with more guts than your friend^, 
Eddie will scramble up that pipe and walk into the party from behind 
us. That’d be the National Anthem for both of us. Don't be too 
long." . 3 

Silence was maintained down below. Mick became restive. He 
didn't mind people blazing into action. That meant that they had 
no time in which to think. What lie distrusted were the minutes 
when nothing happened, when nothing was being done, and plenty, 
was being contemplated. 

He felt quite relieved when he heard the tread of feet once again 
on the floor below. Even the distant mutter of the subdued voices 
came pleasantly to his ears. At the same time Curly reappeared. 

“ I can’t see anybody down there at all,” he said. “ That shot I 
fired must have scared ’em away. I'll take a look every few minutes.” 

“ Thanks. You seem a lot belter. Did you soak your head in 
the bowl ? ” 

“ There ain’t no washbowl. The water is laid on in a basin.” 

“ Don't be too particular. It comes to the same thing. Be quiet 
for a while. I want to work out what's going to happen. We might * 
as well stay a jump in front, and you can't do that by talking.” i 

“ Cardby ! ” shouted Eddie. “ I am going to give you one last 
chance, and if you don't take it you've only got yourself to blame. 
Inside five minutes you'll come down those stairs whether you w'ant 
to or not. I'm not making a threat. That’s a promise. Come down 
now with your hands in the air, and we might be kind to you. Stay 
where you arc, and it won't lie our guns that you’ll be worrying 
about. What d’you say ? " 

” Very little, my darling. When you have convinced all your boy 
friends that you're too scared to come and take us, when they’re 
quite certain that you’re nothing but a yellow-livered scab, it will 
merely rest with you to show them that what you lack in guts you 
make up in ingenuity. Carry on and amuse yourself. Does your 
nurse know you’re out.” 

“ Cardby,” whispered Curly, “ get back from that pile of stuff 
for a minute and I'll show you what to do with that bloke down 
there.” 

“ Eh ? W'hat d’you mean ? Haven’t you come round properly^ 

yet ? ” 

“ -’ !re - Get away from that table and stuff. Eddie is my pigeon' 


after all, and I’m entitled to take the first crack. I came here 
because I wanted him, and I’m going to take him. Give me a bit 
of room.” 

qf “ Don’t be childish ! What exactly do you intend to do ? ” 

“ Take a nose dive over the top of that pile, chance which way I 
land on the stairs, and then start shooting as soon as I can find 
my feet. I know they’d get me. But I'd have a sporting chance of 
ploughing a couple of slugs into Eddie before I cashed in.” 

“ You’ve got a reasonable nerve, lad,” said Mick, “ but the idea 
is plumb crazy. Stay where you are, and do whatever I ask you 
to do.” 

“ It’d save a lot of trouble if I had my own way, mate.” ^ 

“ Would it hell as like ! You’d never live to pull the trigger once.” 

Bright shrugged his shoulders, and sighed wearily. Time dragged. 

This is the last time I shall ask you,” shouted Eddie. “ Are 
you-” 

“ Don’t waste your breath, you prize boob,’ said Mick. “ If you 
think you’ve got something up your sleeve let's be seeing it. If you 
haven’t put your dummy back in your mouth and go on sucking. 
You’ll stay quieter that way, and that’ll suit everybody.” 

“ All right, Cardby. You’ve had your chance. Now you can 

Intake it.” . 

v A second later the men behind the barricade heard a faint splash 

on the staircase. Cardby peered through the narrow crevice, could 

see nothing. He tilted his head back, breathed in heavily, took 

another breath. A frown was corrugating his forehead. Abruptly, 

he whispered: 

1 44 God ! I wondered what that smell was, Curly. Now I know. 

i They’ve thrown petrol on the stairs ! Your Eddie is going to stait 

I some real fireworks. Wait a minute. They haven t finished. 

The youngster had overheard Eddie’s voice as he called: ^ 

\ “ And now plenty of the other stuff. We’ll soon show cm 

t whether they hand themselves over to us or not. 

II With the second splash, and the third, there could be no chance 
i) of mistaking what was happening. The pungent fumes from t le 
if petrol choked the lungs, seemed to fill the whole air. 

“ They’re going to bum us out, laddie,” said Cardby, or leave 
t us here to die. It comes the same way to them whichever they o, 
fl except that they’d probably rather we burnt to death than were shot 

me take a dive at ’em,” pleaded Curly Bright. “ That might 
rub me out, mate, but it’d give you a bare chance of getting out 


cS of it.” 
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“ You’re not a bad kid,” said Mick, patting his arm, “ but I’ve 
got a job for you to do before you start developing suicidal ambi¬ 
tions. You said that a hot and cold basin was fitted in Eddie’s 
bedroom ? ” 4 

“ Sure it is. Don’t I know ? I used it a minute ago.” 

“ That's good. It means that you’ll probably find ’em fitted in 
every bedroom on this floor. Run round the rooms, put the plugs 
in every basin, and turn the hot and cold taps full on. See if you 
can find a bathroom, and do the same there. Don't argue. Do that 
right away.” 

Curly hurried away from the small barricade. Eddie called from 
the base of the stairs, shouted quite triumphantly: 

“ And this, Cardby, is where you sing your swan song. Good-bye 
to you.” 

Eddie made one grievous mistake, and he paid for it by having a 
very brief moment of elation. He struck a match, bent towards the 
first stair. Cardby knew that the moment had got to arrive. He 
had waited for it, holding his right wrist with his left hand to increase 
the steadiness of his aim. As the match flickered he fired twice. 
The first bullet struck Eddie in the forearm, and he dropped the 
match. But before it fell the second shot followed on so quickly 
that the two reports were merged, and Eddie cursed as he slumped 
back with a slug through the right of his chest. 

Mick smiled contentedly, called out to the men : 

“ And who is the next volunteer to strike a match ? I’ve got plenty 
of stuff waiting here for him. There'll be a bit of difference. I don’t 
like doing the same thing twice. The next hero stops one between 
the eyes, and if the match falls on that petrol he'll burn with it.” 

“To hell with you, Cardby ! ” screamed Eddie. His voice was 
laden with pain. “ After this I'm telling you here and now that 
this is no picnic. It's a fight to the finish, and I know which way 
it’ll end.” 

“ Stow your talk, and get one of your brave men to strike a 
match.” 


He heard whispers below him. and again the sound of retreating 
feet. The youngster knew only too well what had happened. Eddie 
had at last used his intelligence. He was laying the petrol trail 
farther back. Then there could be no risk for the “ torch ” who 
lit it. Curly returned to his side. 

“ I've done what you told me, mate,” he said. “ I’ve turned the 
taps full on in three bedrooms, and in the bathroom. I reckon the 
water should start coming this way in a minute or two.” 


“ If it doesn't,” said Mick, 


u 


it'll arrive a minute or two too late. 
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Take these two handkerchiefs of mine and soak them in cold water. 
Do the same with your own. Make it snappy. I don't mind being 
burnt to death, but I do object to being suffocated.” 

- From below came a maniacal laugh. Cardby took very little 
^notice. He knew that pain from the two wounds was driving Eddie 
into a state of semi-hysteria. He peered through the crevice again 
and again. At last he saw what he had awaited. It was just a faint 
glimmer of light showing round the bend of the stairs. That flicker¬ 
ing light meant a lot to Cardby. He turned to see whether Curly 
had returned. He came, holding out the soddened handkerchiefs, at 
a most appropriate moment. 

The men had tied them round their faces to cover their noses and 
mouths. An instant later they smelt the acrid fumes of burning 
carpet. Cardby peered again between the bolster and the pillow. 
The light below was no longer faint. Each moment it grew until the 
small square at the foot of the stairs could be plainly seen. 

Then Cardby and Curly Bright pressed the handkerchiefs over 
their faces as a solid wall of flame started to dance up the stairs, 
leaping towards them with a sickening speed. 


CHAPTER TEN 

SUCCESS—AND DEFEAT 

“ Blimey ! ” exclaimed Curly, “ I knew Eddie was a scab, but I 
never had a notion that he’d pull anything like this. He s trying 
to roast us like a couple of spring chicken. What’re we going to 
do, mate ? ” 

“ As a partner in the firm you don’t seem to have many clever 
ideas, Curly. And that water supply of yours seems a helluva time 
in arriving. If we could only get a real floor pouring down that 
1 staircase within a minute we might have a chance. Help me to 
throw this table, the bolster, and the pillow to the foot of the stairs. 
1 We don’t want it any more. They can’t come up that flight through 
1 a belt of solid flame, and we might just as well help that bonlire 

^ of their own on the other floor. Here we go.” 

0 The table vanished through the sheet of flame to land with a 
crash at the bottom. Bolster and pillow followed it. 

Apart from the vicious crackling of the advancing flames ey 
# could hear nothing. By now the sheet of fire was more than half¬ 
way up the staircase, mounting another tread every few secon . 
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Mick looked round constantly, waiting for a dribble of water to 
ebb through the bedroom doors. So far there was no trace of it. 

“ Back away from here,” he told Curly. 44 1 don’t mind warm 
weather but this is a shade too tropical to suit me. Don't be 
nervous about the folks below. They’ve probably realised by no#, 
that tire can spread two ways. But for the love of Mike don’t think 
you can keep cool by opening that window at the end of the passage. 

If you do that, and start a draught, you can think out your epitaph 
w hile you're burning. And where'n hell is the water you turned on?” 

44 Blimey, mate,” said Curly, 44 I’m more than a bit warm. I’m 
stewing.” 

44 Lucky lad. Stay at this end of the landing and keep your gun 
in your hand. Don’t trouble yourself about the staircase. Just make 
sure that no clever Herb tries a stunt act by coming in through one 
of the back windows. I’m going to take a tour round and discover 
why water won't run from this floor.” 

Cardby’s examination did not last long. The three basins were 
already overflowing, and the bath was more than three-quarters 
full. By now, though, the flames were licking round the top of the 
stairs. Mick took a jug of water, poured it over the carpet at the 
commencement of the landing. It was a trivial gesture. Still, it 
might give them another few seconds of life. He walked through to A 
Eddie's bedroom, bent his head over the window-sill. He could see * 
no person in sight. While he stared around another thought 
occurred to him. and he hastened back to Curly Bright. 

” Laddie,” he said, 44 we’ve got no chance of fighting this fire, 
and I don't think your friend Eddie is in such condition that 
he's going to worry much about what happens. If those flames 
weren’t so high I'd take a chance now about getting through to the 
lower floors. Maybe my hunch is all wrong, but 1 think we’d find 
the rest of the house empty. Eddie has started his bonfire, he's too 
weak to take the pain of a couple of wounds, and wait for results. 

1 think they've all ambled off into the blue. Even then 1 don’t feel 
inclined to take the risk of scrambling down that drainpipe. One 
or two men might be left in case we try a Tarzan act, and they’d 
drill us as we came dow n.” 

And where does all this get us to ? ” asked Curly, wiping the 
sweat from his face. The flames were not more than sixteen feet 
away. 

1 want to attract some attention, and.I want to do it as soon as 
1 can. It things don’t start happening in another five or ten minutes', 
people will arrive to see a couple of heaps of ashes on the floor. 
And that II be us. Stay here, Curly, and leave me to do the best I 
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can. If I can’t fix things we’ll toss to find out who takes the drain¬ 
pipe, and who chances his arm on that staircase.” 

■“ No need to toss, mate. I’ll leave you to take your pick.” He 
added quietly : “ I reckon you’ve been pretty decent to me, Mister 
iCardby.” 

“ Forget it. I’ll be back with you in a few minutes. Hold the 
fort.” 

Cardby walked into the first bedroom on the left, strode immedi¬ 
ately to the window, and looked out. He did not remain for long, 
passed through to the bathroom, took a look at the water. It was 
silting over the top of the bath. The floor on the landing was already 
soaked, and a faint hiss could be heard as the water trickled along 
to meet the consuming flames. He tried the second bathroom. This 
time the scene from the window seemed to interest him much more. 
He stared through the parted curtains for an appreciable time. 

He walked over the room, and closed the bedroom door. He had 
no intention of creating a draught. Then he slid back the catch, 
and threw up the bottom half of the window. Across the street, not 
more than forty feet away, stood a facing row ol houses. Cardby 
eyed each one as well as he could through the dingy darkness. 
Then he took the automatic from his pocket, and scrutinised the 


houses again. 

v One building to his right looked promising. He could see a brass 
plate on the door, and the premises were certainly not used lor office 
purposes. He took careful aim at a first-storey window, and filed. 
Above the crackle of the flames he could hear the sharp snap of 
breaking glass. He waited for as long as he dare, then took a shot 
at a second-storey window. This time he did not have to wait loi 
long. The window was flung up, and he could see the dim outline 

of a man. 

“ Fire ! ” bawled Cardby. “ Telephone the brigade. Fire ! Fire ! 

Fire!” , , 

He decided to attract the man’s attention in a more marked 
manner. The youngster did not mind whether the stranger telephoned 
, for the police or the fire brigade. Either would do. So he balanced 
his hand on the ledge, aimed at a point in the window a loot above 
the man’s head, and pulled the trigger again. His aim was true e 
\ man vanished from sight, and Cardy heard the window cra^h down. 
All he could do now was to wait and hope. The heat was becoming 
insufferable. 

s i A blast of hot air bit into his lungs as he opened the bedroom 
5 door, swung to the right, and raced along the short landing to join 
Curly. More water was seeping along the floor, but the volume 
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was too small to check the attack of the flickering waves. Cardby 
had to shout in order to make himself heard: j 

“ We’ll wait for another minute or two, laddie, and then we’ll 
just have to take a chance. I’m not going to give you any advice. 
We're both in the same boat, and there’s a faint hope that one ofc 
us will be lucky. Which one it might be—if either—I can’t say. j 
You'll have to work out your own salvation, Curly, and the best > 
of luck to you.” 

“ It ain’t like you, guv’nor, to start getting miserable about things. 
Lordy, it isn’t the first time by many a score that you've sat on hot 
spots, and then managed to scramble out of 'em.” 

“ I know, but not quite as hot as this. You see, Curly-” 

Cardby stopped shouting with a suddenness that made Bright 
startled. The youngster was staring through the window, pointing 
with his finger. Curly took a quick glance. On the opposite side of 
the road walked a policeman on patrol. He was moving away 
from them. 

“ Whether the draught causes us to burn or not I’m going to open 
this window,” shouted Cardby. “ That cop is our best bet.” 

Before Curly appreciated what was happening Cardby threw up 
the window. Instantly, the roar of the flames grew' in intensity, and 
the tongues of tire grew' higher and higher. Bright's eyes dilated | 
when he saw Mick raise his automatic, point it directly at the * 
policeman. Then he fired. Curly shivered in spite of the heat. He 
thought the fire had penetrated Cardby’s brain, upset his mental 
balance. 

The bullet smacked into the pavement not more than a yard in 
front of the constable's feet. The policeman stopped for a second, 
gazed at the pavement, and then looked around. Cardby wasted 
no time. He dare not. Perspiration was trickling down his back. 
The flames were within five feet of them. He pulled the trigger and 
fired again. This time he missed the constable’s foot by inches. It 
seemed centuries before the policeman diverted his glance from the 
pavement, and looked up. Cardby cupped a hand round his mouth, 
bellowed : 

“ Hey ! Fire ! Fire ! Fire ! Get the brigade.” 

The policeman strained his eyes, saw Cardby’s outline in the 
window, saw the red glow of flames behind him, and burst into 
action instantly. Mick had never seen a constable travel as quickly 
as that man racing down the street. Satisfied that nothing more 
could be done he slammed down the window, gripped Curly by the- 
arm, dragged him along the landing. He could smell the singe as 
they passed through ihe first belt of flames. Stabs of fire caught 
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the backs of his hands. Bright took all that was coming to him 
without a moan. So did Cardby. There w-as nothing to be gained 
by taking it in any other way. Mick pushed his “ partner ” through 
<the flames into the bathroom. Hurriedly he closed the door. The 
floor was smothered with water. 

Cardby picked up the bath mat from the floor, folded it, and 
packed it as tightly as possible along the bottom of the door. Then 
he took a couple of towels from the rack, folded them, and stuffed 
them along the division in the centre of the window. He was 
smiling when he turned round to Curly Bright: 

“ Probably,” he said, “ you haven’t had a bath for months and 
months. This can be one of your big moments. If you want to 
keep cool take a jump into that bath. Sorry I can’t provide you 
with towels. They’re all in use. I’ll be joining you in the tub in 
a minute.” 

He picked up a flannel from the tray attached to the bath, stuffed 
it into the mouth of the ventilating shaft. Curly Bright hadn t 

• moved. He was still uncertain about the state of Cardby s mind. 
He was even more dubious when the youngster grabbed him by the 
scruff of the neck and the seat of the pants, threw him head lirst 
into the bath. He swallowed a quantity of w ater, opened his mouth 
to say his piece, and suddenly changed his mind. There could be 
no doubt about it. Cardby was right. The bath w'as the coolest 

place on that floor beyond any doubt. 

Mick took a last look round the small room, searching for any 
place from which a draught might arise. Then he laid the automatic 
on the seat of a chair, clambered into the bath with the ease ol one 
taking a usual morning bathe. The two men looked at each other 
and burst out laughing. It was as well that their humour stayed with 
them. Outside, the flames were biting at the door ol the bathroom. 
Already large blisters were marking their handiwork. 

“ I’ve been in a few funny fixes,” said Bright, ” but this is about 
the most comical I’ve ever struck. You’d rather boil than joast • 

“ That’s roughly the idea. If the fire brigade gets here within the 
next ten minutes, and they can find us, we’ve got a sporting 
chance. If they don’t, you can remember what a happy hie you vc 
: had. This’ll be the end of it. Damn, I’ve got into the bath with my 
i cigarettes and matches in my pocket. Let’s pass the time away loi 
>’ a minute or two, laddie. Better to have something to think a ou 
t ✓than to wait here like a pair of dumb clucks. Death seems far cr 
if^away when you’re not concentrating on it. Who is this bio e, 

* Eddie?” „ . . 

K ° Eddie Walters. I don’t reckon you’d know him. He used to 
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run with a few bunches across the Channel. The pace got a bit too 
warm, and he crossed over here until the heat died down.” 

“ Please don't talk about heat dying down ! What mobs did he 
run with on the Continent ? What was his special line of business ? 

“ He hung around with a Sicilian crowd in Montmarte. Mostly*- | 
they were torches—used to pull fast arson jobs. That s how your | 
house came to go to-night. That’s why this one’s on fire now. 
Eddie was brought up in that racket from the cradle. His old man 
used to be one of the best torches in England. Until he was caught.” 

“ That explains quite a lot. Did he have to clear out of Paris ? ” 

“ I’ll say he did. Every cop in France was looking for him. He 
thought he'd change his line of trade, and pulled a couple of fast 
stick-ups. He wasn't as good in that line as he was handling a torch. 
One bloke died as the result of a stick-up, and the second one he 
tried had a month in hospital. He had to lie low for a while. It 
isn’t easy to get out of them countries when they’ve got the entire 
dragnet out for you, and all the ports and frontiers are being watched. 
Hell, this water is beginning to boil, mate. I feel like a cooking 
lobster.” 

“ I feel worse than that, but carry on with your tale. It takes my 
mind off things. What did he do to get through the cordon ? ” 

” His pals started pulling wires for him. Eddie had a fair pile 4 
of money tucked by him, and they knew he didn't mind spending 
most of it to get out of France. At the finish they found a cove 
who was willing to take the risk if he was paid enough. So it was 
fixed.” 

“ How ? It doesn't seem easy to me. How'd they fix it. Curly ? ” 

“ Some pilot bloke who had hit the floor pretty hard said that 
he would take a gamble and fly him over the frontier. The bloke 
was as screwy as hell, or he'd never have taken the chance. I think 
he wanted to get out of France fairly fast, too.” 

“ A pilot ? ” Mick sat upright in the bath, almost forgot the 
unbearable temperature for a few seconds. He was soon reminded 
of it when he found his clothes beginning to dry on him. “ This 
is very interesting, brother. What was the pilot wanted for ? ” 

“ I couldn’t tell you. I’m only guessing that part of it. Of course, 
it wasn’t fixed just that way. Eddie is a bit too cute to make any 
arrangements until he’s thought plenty about 'em. The pilot said 
he'd dump Eddie in another Continental country. That suited 
Eddie—but, at the same time, it didn’t. That might sound Dutch, 
but 1 mean it. You see, Eddie wanted badly to get back to England, ■ 
but iknew the heat was on him here, too. So what he wanted was 
a spc. where he could stay dim until the coast looked a bit clearer. 
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“ Being cute, he made a deal with the pilot along sensible lines. 
He told him that he wanted to be dropped somewhere near Vienna, 
so that he could worm his way into the city without causing a 
^disturbance. And later he wanted to be dropped in England. I 
® told you that Eddie had a fair wad of cash. He told the pilot fellow 
that he’d give him half the dough for dropping him safely in Austria, 
and the other half for dumping him in England when the heat was 
off a bit, and he thought it was safe to go. I’m not swearing to this, 
but I’m told that he gave the pilot a thousand quid for each trip. 

“ It seems that things worked out just about right. He scrounged 
his way into Vienna, and folks his pals in Paris knew took care of 
him. Then he decided, after he'd bedded down there for a couple 
of months, that he could take a chance, and fly to England. 1 hat is 
just what he did. He got to this country about a week ago, and that s 
how Vera came to get tied up with him. .Still, I reckon that most of 

what I’m telling you is ancient history.” 

“ Not a bit. Let’s start moving things, Curly. I can t stand this 
lot. Hell, I feel as though I’m melting away. I hat door won t stand 
much more of this heat, either.” 

Cardby peeled oft' his coat, waistcoat, collar and tie, and shirt. 
His “ partner ” followed suit. Even then the heat was such that 
r both men were gasping for breath. Steam and smoke choked theii 


U 


lungs. 


Looks as though this writes ‘ So long ’ for us,” said C urly. 

“ Your hearing must be bad, laddie,” shouted Mick. Above the 
crackle of the flames he had heard something else. A crash of glass, 
and the thunder of something striking the window frame outside. 
Bright now heard it, too. Next they heard the tread ot heavy leet, 
followed by a crash as an axe came through a panel on the bathroom 
door. Cardby waited no longer, jumped from the bath. Cuily 
followed him. The firemen eyed them as though apparitions had 
appeared. They looked like scarecrows. They swayed a little and 
Cardby felt somewhat jellified about the joints. Yet they descended 
the ladder without assistance. A police sergeant and tie pa 10 

constable were waiting for them. 

“ Was it one of you men who fired that bullet at me . 

“Yes, me,” said Cardby. “ I’ll do all the explaining a little later. 
I am Mick Cardby, of Cardby & Son. If you want any relc.cnccs 
telephone Scotland Yard. What 1 want to know is this w icn^ c 
^brigade got here did they find anybody else on the premises . 

1 “No,” said the startled sergeant, “but I want to be hearing 

plenty from you. To start with, what d’you mean by 


asked 


1 ! 

f 
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“ Forget it for a moment. If you want me, telephone Detective- 
Inspector Mailey. I’ll be with him. So will my friend. All I want 
at the moment is a cab. Curly, do you know any other place where 
Eddie Waiters might hang out ? I’d rather take a smack while the 

iron is hot ? ” V 

“ You mean you’d start after him again right now, Mister 

Cardby?” - | 

“ I'd love the chance. Where can I find him ? Just tell me that.” 

“ I can’t tell you off-hand. I’ll have to think it over. He hasn’t 
been here very long. 1 told you that, mister.” 

“ Right,” said Mick, “ we make the next stop at the police 
station. I want to have a talk to Inspector Mailey before I waste 
time looking for dry clothes. See you again soon, sergeant. So long ! 
Come on, Curly.” 

The officers gasped. Cardby and Bright had faded into the 
darkness. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

START OF THE DRAGNET 

Twenty minutes later the bedraggled pair astounded the desk 
sergeant at die police station by leaving pools of water on the floor 
as they explained the reason for their call. They were hardly pre¬ 
possessing. Neither wore a collar or tie, long wisps of lank hair 
over their faces, and water squelched each time they laid down a foot. 

“Tell Inspector Mailey, please,” said Mick, “that Cardby is 
here to see him about a matter of great importance. He will know 
quite well what it is about. Don't be too long. We’re both catching 
colds.” 

It wasn't the chill of wet clothes that made Curly shiver. The 
grim walls of the police station could do that under the most 
pleasant circumstances. The sergeant was not away for long, and 
within a minute both men stood in Mailey’s office. The inspector 
rubbed his eyes, and took another look at them. The youngster 
started to laugh. 

“ All right,” he said. “ Don’t get scared. We’re both human. I 
want to have a fast talk to you for five minutes, and then my main 
ambition is centred around a hot bath, and a change of clothes. I 
think I can give you the links for the murder of Mace and the 
woman. After that you'll have to work with me. I don’t see that 
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we can break the case by going separate ways. In any event, I've 
got every reason for wanting to be in at the finish. By the way, do 
you know Curly Bright ? ” 

g “ I’ll say we do. We’re quite old friends, aren’t we, Curly ? ” 

* The man nodded his head without any demonstration of 
enthusiasm. 

“ He is working on this case with me in a sort of partnership, 
said Mick, “ and so far he’s been of more than some assistance. I 
think we can talk in front of him without being nervous. I m sure 
he knows quite a lot more about things than we do. Don t mis¬ 
understand me in any way.” Mick spoke hurriedly. He had noted 
the apprehensive look that flashed across Bright's face. “ I don t 
mean that he has knowledge of the murders. 1 mean that without 
realising it he knows more about the background to them than 
we do.” 

“ I think I can follow you, Mick. It was the background you were 
trying to fill in ? I rather gathered your idea to be that the clues 
to both murders wouldn’t be found on the spot, but in the events 
occurring prior to the murders. Is that where Curly helped you ? 

“That’s right. While I talk to you I want you to remember 
(clearly all I told you in my office about the strange client we had, 
the odd instructions we received, the manner in which the case 
w crashed, and the reasons why I was tying it up with these murders. 

“Don’t trouble your head about that, Mick. I can remember 
every word you told me, and I’ll have them smack in lront ot w lat 
brain I’ve got while I’m listening. Go ahead in your own way. 
won’t interrupt unless I have to. Make it snappy. 1 don t want 
you two loitering about in bed with pneumonia. I m waiting oi 
you.” 

Cardby slid very quickly, very glibly, over the reason for Curly's 
call at his office. The ex-convict caught the youngster s eye ana 
nodded appreciatively. In a couple of minutes Cardby hat iea e ^ 
the events leading up to their sojourn in the bath. Then u gave 
Bright’s statement, in so far as he could recall it, verbatim. ai cy 

i scribbled on a writing pad. He was more than impressed. 

“ S’trewth, Mick!” exclaimed the inspector. I his is me 
l absolute goods. I can see what you mean about working ogc • 

Whichever way I investigate those murders I m boun o con 
1 across your case, and whatever path you take to find t ia HI* 
j ^ cargo you’re bound to trip over the trail to the murderb. 

solve one you’ve solved the others. Before you head for^ ^ 
i and a change, what are your ideas about the next moves . 
i “ They’re very simple. At some hospital in London, or a 1 
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doctor’s surgery, this man Eddie Walters must have had his wounds • 
treated—or must intend having them treated. I know exactly where * 

1 hit him.- That should be the start of your dragnet for Walters. You 
want information about any man who has been attended to for a ( i 
bullet wound in the right forearm and another on the right side v 
of the chest. If they have not yet been treated, then any doctor or 
hospital being visited by such a person, must notify the police 
immediately. I'll leave Curly to give you a detailed description of 
the man, and I’ll till in any bits that I saw. and he might have 
forgotten.” . 

“ That’s a sound scheme, Mick. Carry on with the description, 
Curly.” ' 

Bright was apparently more than ordinarily observant. His word 
picture was the next best thing to a photograph that Inspector 
Mailey could have obtained. When he finished Cardby shook his 
head. He had nothing to add. The description was complete. 

“ You want that fired round to all London stations at once,” 
said Mick, “ and then put into the Police Gazette as soon as possible. 

I don’t want to say much more. I think you’d better get in touch 
with the Surete. so that the Paris police can tell you all they know 
about him. And that seems to be plenty. After that, I reckon you’d 
better telephone Vienna, find out all you can about Walters, about j 
the pilot who flew him, and discover if they know anything about 
the swag that is missing. By the time you've got some of those 
answers we two will have had a bath, a sleep and a change, and 
then we'll come back.” 

“ I want to know where to find you, Mick, in case anything 
urgent crops up. The same goes for you, too, Curly.” , 

“ That's easily settled. Inspector. First of all, we’re going round 
to Curly’s place to grab some dry clothes for him. The next stop 
will be at my office so that I can collect some gear. Pretty well all 
I've got must have been burnt in the fire at home, but there are a 
few odd remnants at the office that will do for the time being. 
From there we are heading for the Condos Hotel in Howard Street, 
off the Strand. I will register—better write this down—under the 
name of Peter Carr, and Curly will fasten his monica in the book 
as Arthur Curtis. When we’ve had a bath we'll sleep for a few 
hours. What we do when we've wakened is on the lap of the gods. 
There's a chance that by then you might have collected all sorts of 
useful information. At any rate, we can hope so. !n the meantime, J 
Inspector, happy hunting to you, and may you break the case'I 1 
before l wake up.” 1 

” Sure there's nothing else to say before you go ? ” 1 
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“ I don't think so.” Cardby noticed the appealing glance from 
Curly, hastened to add : “lam sorry. There is one matter of very 
considerable importance. Our friend Curly is out on licence. That 
vTneans that he has to report. I’d be glad if you could get him out 
' of that until the whole case is bust wide open. I've got more than 
one reason for asking that. In the first place, Curly is too valuable 
to us for him to spend time messing round police stations reporting. 
In the second place, Walters and his mob very badly want to put 
Curly under the sod. They know that he's on licence, and their best 
bet, since they want to collect him, is to keep an eye on the stations 
at which he is likely to report. Can you do something about it. 
Inspector ? ” 

“ I’ll do the best I can to arrange things for you, and I’ll let you 
know what’s fixed when I see the pair of you again. Anything else? 
Cardby had reached the office door. He wheeled round and 

smiled: 

“ Of course, there is,” he said, “ and I must be a damned fool 
to have forgotten it. I was thinking so much about Lddie Walters 
that I quite forgot the other people in the house at Victoria. Eddie 
was not the only injured person by a long way. Another member 
of the mob had a bullet through his foot, and half a dozen ot them 
jr must have heads, and odd bones, like nobody’s business. C ei tain y, 
some of them will have to receive attention. 1 should ^centra tc 
on any caller at a hospital who had an injury that didn t look u e 

a street accident.” , . .. 

“Thanks. There’s nothing like spreading the dragnet wide 

enough. The more you look for the better chance you w 8° • 

Anything else ? ” ., . 

“There is. That house was full from top to bottom with crooKs. 

There wasn’t one straight person in the whole of the building. 
Since it was a regular criminal dive a few inquiries might x llSLlLJ * 
I don’t know how much of the building the lire has left. I in a co. 
scrutiny of the bedrooms might tell you a few things n or 
that I’d most definitely find out who owned that budding, or*., 
the main tenant was. They’ve got quite a lot of explaining to co. 

“ The fire doesn't seem to have dimmed your brain, M'ck No. 
both of you beat it, and I hope you wake without col s or , • 

[ “ A spot of fire and a few cracks don't hurt b*okes like. v.etw<• 

r I think we should be back here shortly alter lunch. J; NC 
hours in bed will be all that I want. Will that suit y° u » - * , 

“ I’m ready to make another start whenever ycu £’ ° 

word.” 
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“ That’s the spirit. Come along, lad, and we'll collect your gear.” 

Half an hour later Cardby arrived at his office to find his father 
pacing to and fro across the floor. Frowns wrinkled his face. 

“ What the hell have you been doing ? ” he asked. “ There was’ 
no need for you to drift out of the office v.rthout telling me what * 
you were doing. Lordv, I’ve been pacing this floor for a couple of 
hours wondering whether somebody had snatched you.” 

“ About time you knew me well enough to realise that when I 
start wandering there's nothing for you to worry about. By the 
way, meet my friend, Curly Bright. We've been spending a few 
hours together.” 

“ Doing what ? Swimming in the Thames ? That’s what you 
look like to me.” 

“ No, the weather’s too cold for that. We’ve been watching 
a fire.” 

“ Don’t try sprucing me, sonny. I suppose you were admiring 
the flames when some kind person took a shot at you, and smacked 
that bullet through the window of your office door ? ” 

“ Years haven’t dimmed your sense of observation. Dad. That 
bullet was a complete mistake. Some person wanting a spot of 
target practice thought that I was sitting in my chair. They were 
wrong. That's all.” 

“ The sooner you get some dry clothes on the better, Mick. At ^ 
the moment you look like something that the tide’s thrown up.” 

“ As a matter of fact, that's what I came here for. I don’t want 
to stop now giving any explanation. If you’d like to take a cab 
along to the station, and have a few minutes with Inspector Mailey, 
he can tell you as much as we can. We left him not more than half 
an hour ago, and passed on bits of news that have provided a bit 
of work for him. I'm sure he'd be glad to see you. Take some 
whisky with you.” 

“ He wouldn't appreciate it at this time in the morning, sonny.” 

“ No ? You try him ! And while you're there would you mind 
asking if Conning has got that list of names and addresses of the 
people in the club at the time when Mace cashed in ? He promised 
to let me have them, and t,»ey might be useful. I'm still very anxious 
to know how the slip-up was made when it came to putting the 
linger on me for the rubbing-out party. It'll give you something 
to do. Dad.” 

' Thanks. I'm not looking for work. Where do I find you? At 

the Condos ? ” 

•at s it. The usual dump. I am Peter Carr, and my friend 
s Arthur Curtis. Perhaps when you've heard the song and 
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dance from Mailey you might think it worth while to come around 
and have a talk with me. Some time to-day. unless things move too 
quickly, I want to spend a few minutes with that strange client of 
^ours. I don’t see that his story fits in entirely as it should.” 

“ “ You’ve got his telephone number, even if you’ve got 

nothing else.” 

“I’m remembering that—which reminds me that I'd like the 
number of the place where mother is staying. I'd better give her a 
ring later to assure her that so far no bogey man has snatched me. 
What’re you going to do about that fire at home, Dad ? ” 

“ Nothing at all, Mick. The police have taken a look at it, the 
firemen have examined it, the salvage corps have inspected, and by 
now, I suppose, the private spiits working for the insurance com¬ 
pany have been turning magnifying glasses on it. In any case, 1 am 
fully covered, and the job of finding out how it started, and who 
started it, is all theirs. I intend to sit back and wait for the cheque 
to arrive.” 

“ I think you’re right. You were getting a bit tired of the house, 
and the furniture, weren't you ? Sure you don't know who blew 
the flames ? ” 

! “ Get out of here before I kick you out ! Anything you want ? ” 

L. “ No, only clothes. Wait a minute. Curly, while I collect some. 
Dad will entertain you in the meantime with stories about crime. 

“ I don’t want to hear anything about it,” said Bright, truthfully. 

“That’s not altogether surprising,” remarked Cardby, senior. 
“ Seems to me that when I was an inspector at the Yard, you tried 
to walk away with a tray of rings from a Bond Street jeweller s 
counter, and you didn’t observe the formality of waiting to pay 
for ’em.” 

“ Your memory, sir, is very good. I remember the occasion quite 
well. The judge handed out thro; years so that I could reflect upon 
the details at my leisure. I’ve never admired jewellery since that 
day.” 

Mick returned to the office, carrying a suitcase. Dawn was 
beginning to break. The youngster shivered. The air was damp 


and raw. . , 

“ I’ll be round at the hotel in about half a dozen hours, Mick, 
said his father, “ but I won’t wake you if you’re asleep. You look 
as though you can do with some of it. If your mother saw you no\V 
she’d think you were something the refuse men had forgotten. 

& “ Thanks for the few appreciative words. Come along, Curly, 

before we freeze to the floor in here. Being only private detectives 
we can’t afford fires. That’s why we have to start real ones at home 
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—just so that we can keep warm. One day. Dad, they’ll catch you 
as an arsonist. You can’t get away with that trick for ever.” 

The door closed before the former Yard man could retort. 
Within a few minutes of Mick leaving the office, his father, wearing 
his hat and overcoat, was striding along the Strand on his wayj v 
to sec Inspector Mailey. He hadn't earned his reputation by 
dawdling. 

The receptionist at the Condos Hotel showed no surprise when 
the two bedraggled men walked into the lounge. As the revolving 
doers spun round he had recognised Mick Cardby. And from him 
he expected almost anything. During the three years he had known 
him the youngster had delivered shock after shock with such speed 
that the receptionist was now immune. Nor did he show surprise 
when the names were inscribed in the register. The manager had 
uttered words of warning about the manner in which Cardby 
would be likely to append his name. 

“ Have you got two bedrooms with a bathroom between them 
which is private to the two rooms ? ” asked Mick. 

“ Ninety and ninety-one,” said the clerk, mechanically. “ I think 
they will suit you, sir. Have you any luggage to go up ? ” 

” No, only the bundle of rubbish hanging over my friend's arm, 
and the small case I have here. Let's be having the keys, and I’d 
like two glasses of hot milk sent to the rooms in about twenty ' 
minutes.” 

“ I will see that it is done, sir. I am afraid the porter isn't here 
at the moment. I will ring for him, sir.” 

“ Don’t worry about that, thanks. I've used your lift so many 
times that I’m thinking of applying for a job here. Come along, 
Curly, and let’s investigate this bath. Good-morning to you.” 

“ Good-night, sir ! ” said the clerk. It was five minutes to five. 

Immediately they entered the rooms Mick turned on the water 
in the bathroom. Curly had scarcely started to take off his wet 
clothes when he heard a splash. Cardby had commenced to sink 
into the warm water. By the time the hot milk arrived Mick was 
settled down in bed. Bright was just emerging from the bath. When 
the floor waiter left, Cardby telephoned down to the receptionist: 

“ l forgot to tell you that I do not want any telephone calls put 
through to this room, and I don't want any messages delivered unless 
they are ot vital importance. We want no early morning tea, and 
no breakfast. Please send that news round to the powers that be. 
Thanks. Are you all set for a comfortable sleep?” he called tot 
Curly. 

• * ^ • » 

Tr.i half unconscious already. How are you fixed ? ” 
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- “ I’m too tired to know. Good-morning, Curly, and sleep well.” 

A minute later both men had passed far away. Time meant 
nothing to them. Warmth and sleep meant everything. . . . 
f It took Cardby a considerable time to realise what had wakened 
"him. A waiter was thumping on the door. The youngster grow'led 
irritably. 

“ Go away. Leave me alone. I want to sleep. Beat it. Go 

home. Scram.” 

Even after that determined effort the waiter, somewhat nervously, 
knocked again. The youngster sat erect, looked at his watch. He 
was a little surprised. It w'as twenty minutes to two. Mick thought 
he had been asleep for about half an hour. 

“ Well,” he said. “ Come in, and tell me all about your big 
trouble.” 

The waiter stepped into the bedroom without real confidence. 

“ You are wanted urgently on the telephone by Inspector Mailey. 
The clerk asked me to discover if you wanted to take the call. He 
wouldn’t ring you in case the sudden noise in your ear w as irritating. 
Mick nodded, stretched out his hand, and grabbed the telephone. 
“ This is Room Ninety. Put that call through to me, please,” 
he said. 

( ‘‘Ami speaking to Mr. Peter Carr ? ” asked Inspector Mailey. 

“ You are, Sunshine,” replied Mick. “ And what can we sell 

you to-day ? ” , , . r . 

‘‘"Nothing. They’ve found the pilot you were looking lor—ana 

they have found the plane as well ! Worth waking you up foi . 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


PICKING UP THREADS 


I’ll say it is,” called Mick. “ Let’s be hearing a few more items 
f the glad news. I don’t mind being wakened up for this soil oi 

ilk.” 

“ You won’t catch me doing things like that, Mick. You come 
Dund to my office, and I’ll tell you all 1 can, but talking oveic 
otel telephone line, when they’ve got so many extensions that they 
an’t count ’em, is nothing in my line. So what d you say . 

“ I’ll be with you in somewhere around twenty minutes. A 

jght ? ” 

“ Yes, that’ll suit me. You’ll find me waiting for you.” 
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“ Wait a minute,'” said Mick, suspiciously. “ What on earth are 
you doing on duty now ? You were on the late turn.” 

” When you’re handling stuff like I’ve got on my list, Mick, you 
just stay with it until you've cracked it, or it’s bust you. D’you ( 
walk away for a sleep when things start looking interesting? ” 

“ You know I don’t. Still, there’s a big difference. I never 
looked on your blokes as people who work.” 

“ You wouldn't know what it was if you had to do some. Lend 
me your ear, Mick. If your boy friend, Curly Bright, is still asleep, 
leave a note at the side of his bed, telling him that you’ll return for 
him. I rather imagine that what I’ve got to say to you would stay 
better between we two than it would if broadcast. Follow me ? ” 

“ Quite clearly. I can soon arrange that, Inspector. Be seeing 
you.” 

Mick jumped from the bed, crossed through the bathroom, took 
a look at Bright. He looked as though a tornado would be needed 
to waken him. Cardby grabbed a sheet of hotel paper, scribbled 
on it: 

“ Am called away hurriedly. Don't leave this room. Ill be 
coming back for you shortly.” 

He started to turn on the bath water, changed his mind. He had 
no desire to waken Curly. So he kept his promise without difficulty, ^ 
and arrived at Mailey’s office twenty minutes later. The inspector 
eyed him, and shook his head disbclievingly. The transformation 
was more than surprising. Mailey was recalling the person with the 
appearance of a drowned rat who had left his office a few hours 
before. The man facing him now was sprucely groomed, clear eyed, 
looked more as though he had returned from a holiday than that 
he had been through hours that would have killed most people. 

“ J d 011 * 1 k now how you do it,” he said. “ I’m beginning to think 
that the more people knock you about the more you thrive on it.” 

It isn t that,’ said Mick. ” I have the tremendous advantage 
of sleeping with a clear conscience. That makes all the difference. 
Pity you haven't the privilege of being able to try it.” 

I iaiciv have time to sleep. Well, were vou surprised to get 

the news from me, Mick ? 1 thought it was well worth waking 
you for.” 

It certainly was, Inspector, but I'm more than a bit puzzled 
about it. You are investigating a couple of murders which, on the 
face of them, are a million miles removed from that affair of the 
missing aeroplane and pilot. That being so, how in the name of' 
everything did you come across the thing I've been looking for?” 

\ei> easily. I wasn t looking for that aeroplane, and wasn’t 
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very interested in it. The information came to me in a manner that 
was pure routine. I didn't ask for it, but as soon as I heard the 
news I knew you had come to the end of your search.” 

“ Don’t aggravate me by running round the bushes. Spill the 
beans.” 


‘‘That won’t take me very long. A local policeman on his beat 
way back of beyond found it for you. He had finished duty, and 
was cycling home. He met some excited kids on a country road 
near Tewkesbury. They started gabbling a tale about seeing a 
smashed aeroplane in a field not far away. The constable didn't 
believe them but he thought he’d better play for safety, and take a 
look. The field was about two miles from a small village named 
Hollybush, and rather more than a mile from the road. To cut a 
long story short, the kids weren't imagining things after all. fhe 
plane was there all right. 

“ The reason why it hadn't been seen before was because it had 
crashed in a narrow field lying between two coppices, and was 
hidden from sight until you arrived on top of it. There was no 
doubt about the plane having crashed. It seems that the damage was 
fairly considerable. The constable seems to have been amazed that 
the machine did not catch fire. He told the boys to fetch a senior 
^officer from Ledbury by telephoning from the local post office. 
* While they went he stayed with the aeroplane. It seems that they 
had been gone for some time before he noticed something a bit moie 

serious than the wrecked machine. 

“A man in full flying kit was slumped in the cockpit. The 
constable wasn’t very experienced. Unlortunately, there was no need 
for a man with knowledge to make the examination. It was soon 
only too obvious that the crash had had nothing to do with the 
pilot’s death. He had a neat hole in the back of his head. That 
makes it seem certain that he was shot by whoever was sitting 
behind him. The local police could not handle the matter at all. 
So they reported it to the Yard, to the Air Ministry, and to t e ome 
Office, so that an attempt could be made to trace the v,,Lv j c , 
machine and the murdered pilot. And that, Mick, is exact > 1 ' 
the story came to me. A brief description of the mac ine v. > 
telephoned to the experts at the Air Ministry, and they mime ia e 
said that it was not a British make. What clinched that argument 
was the fact that the registration numbers were intact, an > 


were very soon traced to an Austrian origin. 
i “ Of course, I knew then that they’d found the plane you* 
looking for. I considered telling the boys.at the ar > 
could give them more information than anybody, but a 
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it over, 1 came to the conclusion that it was only fair to give you 

the story first before the lads from the Special Squad started 
descending upon you." 

“ Thanks ver > much, Inspector. That was most considerate. How 
long ago did all tins news come through ? ” a 

The plane was found by the constable at about nine this 
morning, and the first 1 heard about it was about half an hour ago. 
That s why 1 got into touch with you right away in case you wanted 

l ° -™ k , e ? n y fast movc * 1 can 't heI P you any further along the 
trail, Mick. 

" I realise that. I suppose some men from the Air Ministry, and 
from the Special Squad at the Yard, have gone up there right away 
to take a look at things, and decide for themselves ? " 

“ This is between ourselves, laddie, but I'm told that a special 
plane started for the place rather more than two hours ago." 

„ * see * Was anything at all said about a cargo on the plane ? " 

Not a word. I was very curious about that myself. I can’t quite 

work it out. You think that Eddie Walters did the whole issue 
nimselt / 

“ I can’t see any other way of picturing it. I don’t suppose you 
can after the information you've had during the last twelve hours 

01 SO • 

• .. loo j cs thal ^’ a y un,css we re all making an almighty mistake." » 
Somehow 1 don t think we're doing that. I think. Inspector 

l i( l at , th h e . beSt lhmg 1 can do for the time being is to let sleeping dogs 
h ? vc 801 , no lt f hn,cal knowledge of aeroplanes at all, and I’d 

fimshprl^T' - W ial thC Yard men have « ot t0 sa y when they've 
finished their investigation. Perhaps I can find some kind friend 

heic who wont mind whispering a few words into my ear. I can't 

tell .cm anything really helpful until I learn what they know There's 

?'m^^d'' ChanCC thiU thi$ P ‘ ane may not ^ the one in which 

Mv duty, Mick, is to tell the boys at the Yard that vou can give 
thcnyimte a lot of assistance. You've landed me into something 

l d a ? l ° Ugh Spot ' 1 don 1 want t0 Queer your pitch-but what can 

^ 11 ?° asn 1 l ' oI,ow that you've been able to find me vet and it 
ceita.nly cloesn t follow that you had connected the finding of the 

KhvJ of you. No, ho, about getting down tosome more 
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brass tacks ? When I left you there were a few odd jobs you were 
going to do. How have things been going ? To start with, have you 
had any report in from hospitals or elsewhere about Eddie Walters?” 
rr “ Not a word. You must have expected that answer, Mick. Those 
lads in the underworld—particularly when they’re sitting near the 
top of the tree —mostly use their own men. I know a score of ’em, 
and so do you. The doctors concerned may not be a compliment 
to the profession, but mostly they’ve got good cause to work as 
they did. And it isn’t always money that they do it for. You can 
bet, lad, that by now Eddie Walters has had those two slugs taken 
out, he’s been properly treated, and he’s now bedded down in some 
quiet nursing home.” 

“ 1 shan’t argue with you about that. Remember, Inspector, that 
if what I told you is right that lad is drifting round with the best 
part of half a million quid in readily realisable securities. Money 
like that can talk persuasively in two hundred different languages. 
I’m not very hopeful about us finding him until he's out and about 
again. And what about the other men who suffered casualties in 
that house ? Have you heard anything of them ? ” 

“ Not a thing. Like Eddie Walters, they’ve faded into the blue. 
I can't find a trace of any hospital visit paid by any of ’em, and if 
jAhey were treated by a private doctor he’s staying dumb.” 

* “ Seems as though we’re almost w-hcre we started. Did you get 

.in touch with the police in Paris and Vienna ? ” 

“ Yes, and that doesn’t give us very much of a helping hand. 
We’ll start with Vienna, because the Directorate there could give 
us nothing. So that soon finishes their end of the tale. 1 hey had 
never heard of Walters being in that city, although they knew that 
he was being watched for on the frontiers. And the pilot they knew 
nothing about, either. I mentioned a few casual words about the 
kind of cargo the plane might have carried. About that they knew 
nothing. That’s all I could get from them. I just wasted a phone 
call.” 

“ They gave you the impression that they would help if they 

could?” . 

“ Certainly, lad. There w>as nothing mysterious about their 
ignorance. They just knew nothing. That’s all there is about it. 

“H’m. Doesn’t get us very far. Must have been a phantom plane 
with a ghost as pilot. I didn’t know they could get around like that.' 

“ Nor me. The news I received from Paris was more emphatic 
■Jbut I can’t see that it will help us at all. They knew Walters as a 
bad case, and had tried to lay hands on him for months and mont s. 
From what they told me collecting that bloke is something like 
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trying to hold soap bubbles. His lines in crime seem to indicate 
more than the usual versatility, but lately he's been pulling the 
strong arm stuff. Among other exploits he is wanted badly for a 
couple of vicious stabbing jobs, and a shooting. Believe me, those 
gendarmes are very, very anxious to interview our friend, Walters! 

“ I asked if he had any characteristics by which we could trace 
him, whether his methods varied, whether he usually worked alone, 
or with other people. They said he had one marked peculiarity. 
When they told me I wasn't in the least assisted. I’ve heard all 
about it before. They said that since he started off in crime by 
working as a fire bug with a Sicilian mob he just couldn’t resist 
returning to his own game occasionally. Every time they had a 
spectacular burglary, and a fire at the house followed, they instantly 
suspected Walters, it looks very much as though he’s running true 
to form in this country, Mick. Apart from that one characteristic 
they couldn't help. It was of no use trying to trace him through the 
old modus oporandi system, they said, because he was as changeable 
as the wind—except for the urge to show his skill as a professional 
torch." 

“ All of which means that we now stand in roughly the same spot 
we were in before you made the inquiries ? ’’ 

“ I’m afraid so. I took your advice, and made a few inquiries 
about the house at Victoria. Ail the luck seems to run against us. 1 
The owner of the place is abroad, and has been for the last two 
years. The house was let to a woman on a three years’ lease. She 
lived just outside Birmingham, and relied on some man living in 
the house to act as an agent, and draw the rents from the sub¬ 
tenants. I checked on the woman. She seems to come out entirely 
into the clear. I tried to check on the man who acted as her agent. 
That inquiry seemed smacked against a stone wall. The man lived 
at the place until the early hours of this morning. He vanished with 
the rest of ’em. That can only mean that he ran a thieves’ kitchen 
without the landlady knowing anything about it. I gave up the 
search. 

** I did think of trying to collect a list of their names, and I left 
a constable to do that job. But I've got no hopes that it will help 
us in any way. It doesn't need me to tell you, Mick, that names, 
to men like that, are about as numerous as the flowers in spring. It 
always surprises me that they can remember 'em.” 

“ This case is beginning to give me stomach ache. What did you 
find out about the house in which Vera was murdered ? ’’ 

‘ It was very much like the dump at Victoria. You started with 
a la Milord who knew nothing about things, traced the tenancies 
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tiirough half a dozen hands, and gave it up when you found yourself 
inquiring into the character, and whereabouts of a sub-sub-sub¬ 
sub-sub-tenant. The people in the house, when you did your best, 

f new substantially nothing about it at all. The dopes were too 
emused to know anything, and the women knew nothing beyond 
the price of their rooms.” 

“ Discouraging. I wonder what top line criminal in this country 
is working with Eddie Walters. I’d give a lot to know that, 
Inspector.” 

Mailey ceased fidgeting with his pencil, stared at the youngster. 

“ A very sudden thing to say,” he remarked. ” What makes you 
so certain that he’s got an English big shot in tow with him ? You 
never suggested it to me before, and I hadn’t thought of it.” 

“ I can’t look at it in any other way, Inspector. Walters has for 
a long time concentrated all his energies on the Continent. He 
seems to have worked Paris for years. After that he played possum 
i in Vienna for an appreciable time. That being so how did he come 
to know the club in which Mace was murdered, how did he know 
the details of the house in which Vera was stabbed, how did he 
know all there was to be known about the house at Victoria, and 
how did thejnen in that house come to know him so well if he had 
Income among them as a stranger from abroad ? Crooks don’t fall 
for folk like that in the matter of a few short days. Eddie Walters, 
Inspector, must have arrived in this country with a terribly powerful 
connection on this side. And I’m wondering who the big shot might 
be, the man who is big enough to chaperon a tough bird like 


Walters through the London underworld.” 

“ My oath, you’re right ! There can't be many men in this country 
big enough to do that. I’ll turn that over in my mind, Mick. We 
know all the men who walk through the underworld like kings, and 
we know which of ’em are at liberty. They’ll be well worth checking 


up on. I’ll do that, and let you know the result. By the way, your 
father came in to see me. He seems to think that you ought to 
drop this case, and take a holiday until the air is a little cleaier. 

‘‘I’ll drop this case when I’ve broken it. Now I'm on my way 
to get some information that should assist us quite a lot. 
‘‘Interesting. And what might that be, Mick ? ” 

‘‘Something very simple. There is no point in starving while 
you’ve got securities worth half a million pounds. Ano to raise 
money you must realise some of your assets. Our client must now 
Exactly what that cargo consisted of. He bought the stu . " a 
a complete list from him, and then we can tighten that ra t> [ ' c • 
a kidnapping case you watch for the ransom money, in us . ^ 
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we want every available check kept on the gold, diamonds, cash, 
bonds, foreign currency—all that was in that cargo. Some of the 
stuff may turn up. Eddie Walters can’t live on air, and to be hard 
up while you’ve got that money at hand is more than a temptation^ 
When I’ve got the complete list. I’ll pass it along to you, and you 
can send out the necessary circulars.” 

“ That’s a bright move—if your client will give them to you. 
From what you told me he seems a bit awkward. Know where to 
find him ? ” 

“ I'll use your telephone. I’ve got his number. That’s all.” 
Inspector Mailey nodded, and Mick dialled the number. He had 
not long to wait. 

“ This is Mick Cardby speaking. I want a word with Mr. Firth, 
please.” 

“ This is Mr. Firth speaking. Good-afternoon, Mr. Cardby. Any 
good news ? ” 

“ Maybe. Give me your address. I must call and see you 
immediately.” 

“ 1 didn’t want to tell you, but—it's 46 Constant Road, Hamp¬ 
stead.” 

” I will be with you in a quarter of a hour,” said Mick, slamming 
down the receiver, and grabbing his hat. He waved to Mailey, ^ 
caught a cab outside the station, and was soon on his way. When 
he arrived he found the house of medium size, detached, mid- 
Victorian in style. He pulled the bell chain beside the entrance door. 
He waited. There was no response. The second time he jerked the 
chain more violently. He heard steps, the door opened, an elderly 
butler stared at him. 

“ I have an appointment with Mr. Firth,” said Mick. “ Name is 
Cardby.” 

” Mr. Fil th, sir,” said the man, “ has not been at home for some 
days. I am afraid that you have made some sort of a mistake.” 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

CARDBY BECOMES MORE MYSTIFIED 

The youngster tilted his hat on the back of his head, drew in a deep 
breath, looked at the butler to discover wherein lay the joke. The 
man’s face was thin and yellow, his eyes bedded back into the bone, 
the lips almost without colour. No, decided Mick, a man with a 
face like that would rather die than make a joke about anything. 

“ Are you quite certain that you haven't misunderstood me ? ” 
asked Cardby. “ I’m afraid that your reply has me completely 
mystified.” 

“ I informed you, sir,” remarked the butler, austerely, “ that Mr. 
Firth has not been at home for some days. There must have been 
a mistake.” 

“ You said it ! ” commented Cardby. Then he looked at the 
man’s face again, coughed slightly, and quickly remarked: “ 1 am 
right in believing that you are on the telephone here, and that your 
number is Hampstead 54983 ? Or is that also a delusion on my 

art ? ” 

“ Your information, sjr, is perfectly correct. That is the number.” 

“ Tell me, how long is it since the last call was made to this 
house ? ” 

“ I am almost certain, sir, that no person has telephoned here 
to-day.” 

“ Where is the telephone ? Would you have heard the bell ring ? ” 

“ The telephone, sir, is in Mr. Firth's study, and I would have 
heard the bell ring. Might I inquire why I am being plied with 
questions ? ” 

The man's speech was painfully formal, almost pedantic. C ardby 
was being carried out of his depth. Words were hard to find. 

“ I may assure you that 1 am very much in the confidence of your 
employer. I am safeguarding his interests in matters ol considei able 
importance. I have reason to believe that some person who cannot 
have the welfare of Mr. Firth at heart is deceiving one or the other 
of us most flagrantly. Would you object very strongly if I used the 
telephone for a moment ? I can assure you that Mr. Firth wou in 

<$0 way object.” . 

“ I do not see that I could permit you to do that, sir. in tne 
absence of Mr. Firth I would never feel entitled to give my consent. 
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“ Mr. Firth, I am sure, would be most distressed if he heard your 
refusal. It seems that with employees acting as you are acting he 
is wasting his time in employing my services. Could I see the 
telephone for a moment ? I will tell you the reason for my request 
later.” 1 . 

“ Perhaps that request is not altogether unreasonable. If you 
will come this way I will show it to you. What you will gain by 
looking at a telephone I really do not know.” 

Mick followed along the gloomy hall, his heels rattling on the 
tiled (loor. The butler walked with a stiff back, almost as though 
encased in corsets fashioned at the time when the house was built. 
He took a key from his pocket, unlocked a door, and stepped back 
for Cardby to enter the small room. It contained a desk, on which 
stood the telephone, a chair, a couple of bookcases, and one large 
hide easy-chair. Cardby stared round the study. His interest was 
increasing rapidly. 

“ I take it that when Mr. Firth is away from home this room is 
kept locked, and the key is constantly in your possession ? ” 

“ That is so. Mr. Firth would not allow any other person to use 
this room. He is very strict upon that point, sir.” 

“ It is all very, very odd. Would you mind ringing the exchange 
for me, and asking them when the last call was put through to this 
room ? ” y 

“ I have already told you, sir. Surely 1 am a person to be • 
believed ? ” 

” At the moment,” said Mick Cardby, and the abrupt change in 
his tone was instantly noticeable. “ I am not so certain that I do 
believe you.” 

“ Really, really,” spluttered the man. Some of his austerity had 
gone. “ Will you please leave this house immediately ? I can't 
tolerate any person who makes such grossly insulting statements.”;. 

” Do you often steal Mr. Firth’s cigars ? ” asked the youngster, 
easily. 

” 1 beg your pardon, sir. Are you striving to be humorous ? ” 

“ 1 am not. The question was framed in a most simple manner. 
Do you often steal Mr. Firth's cigars ? ” 

“ I could never contemplate such a thing happening. Please go, 
sir.” 

“ How many other men are there in the house other than 

yourself? ” 

“ The domestic staff consists of a housekeeper, a maid, ai\<i 
myself.” 

” Then why do you lend the key of your employer's study to 
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strangers and, at the same time, allow them to settle down to steal 
his cigars ? ” 

“ I am rapidly coming to the conclusion that you must be insane.” 

C l don’t think that at all, laddie. I have rapidly come to the 
d idea that you’re a bad liar, and that you’re trying to play a 
game requiring more intelligence than you possess.” 

“ Again, I must insist that you should leave this house at once.” 
“ To whom did you lend the key of this study ? ” asked Mick. 
He ignored the man’s request as though it was of no importance 
whatever. 

“ Since Mr. Firth left the house the key of this room has not 
been out of my possession. I have tolerated your insults for long 
enough.” 

“ Before I go, perhaps I’d better explain why I’ll choose my own 
time for leaving. After all, I have the interests of my client to 
protect. Twenty minutes ago I telephoned this number. I spoke to 
Mr. Firth. I know his voice too well to be mistaken. It was then 
that I made the immediate appointment with him. I arrived here 
to be told by you that the man to whom I had just spoken had not 
been in the house for a number of days. I started wondering why 
you were lying to me. 

1 persuaded you to show me this study, and the telephone. You 
tbld me an elegant story about holding the sole key to this study, 
and you decorated it by informing me that you would not permit 
any other person to enter the room. You may be an Admirable 
Crichton in some respects, but you’ve got no eye for detail, and I 
thought that was an essential part of your job. Mr. Firth has, from 
time to time, called upon me at my office. The first time he called 
I noticed that he smoked Brazilian cigars. I commented upon their 
exclusive fragrance. He then told me that he infinitely preferred 
them to either Havana, or Mexican cigars. The next time he called 
he was also smoking a Brazilian cigar. You are following me quite 

easily, I hope ? . 

“ As I entered this room I noticed two things simultaneously. 
My attention was first drawn to the redolent odour of Brazilian 
cigars. At the same time I observed the box of cigars on the table. 
If Mr. Firth has not been in this house for some days, some person 
has been using this room to-day to smoke his cigars. You tell me 
that you have in your possession the only key. That’s why I asked 

C whether you often stole your employer’s cigars. Perhaps >ou 
ild care to explain the inexplicable before I mention^one or two 
other small facts which impressed themselves upon me ? 

Mick sat on the edge of the desk, smiled as though acting the 
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part of a courteous host. The butler, if possible, became even more 
sallow. By now his face was almost saffron hued. The youngster 
made no effort to force the pace. He swung his legs idly, and waited. 

The butler shuffled uncomfortably on his feet, placed a hand ov^r 
his pallid lips to cough harshly. The man was caught—and he , 

knew it. dj 

“ I was foolish,” said the butler. “ It is true that I lied. I should 1 
not have done it. I will never forgive myself for such a stupid act. j 
I was in this room this morning, and I did smoke one of Mr. Firth’s * 
cigars. Since he was away I thought it would never be noticed.” < 

Mick's stare did not flicker as he looked into the man’s eyes. 

“ Confession is good for the soul, my friend,” he said, “ so why 
make a partial start, and then decide to lie again ? Where is Mr. 
Firth ? ” 

“ He went into the country to join some friends. I didn’t ask 
him.” 

“ A little contradictory, aren’t you ? Take a look at this ash-tray.” 

The butler glanced at it, turned to Cardby inquiringly. 

” I have looked at the ash-tray. I can see nothing unusual ' 
about it.” 

“ You can't see that it is bellowing at the top of its voice that 
you are a liar. My dear Mr. Butler, don't be so imbecilic. If you 
wanted to steal one of your employer’s cigars what would you do? 
You need not reply. I can tell you. Having stolen the cigar you’d 
do all you could to hide the fact. You'd either retain the cigar to 
smoke at some time when you were outside, or you would smoke 
it in your own room. The ashes you would dispose of with some 
care, and the butt of the cigar you would destroy with even greater 
caution. 

“ Now let us see what you did do—according to your story. 
Knowing that suspicion could only fall upon you, since you were 
the sole holder of the key, you entered this room and took a cigar. 
You remained in this room while you smoked it. With reckless 
abandon you dropped the ash into the tray on your employer's desk, 
and to crown all your achievements, to demonstrate that you didn’t 1 
give a twopenny damn for your employer, or for anybody else, you 
left the butt of the cigar in the tray. In other words, for reasons best 
known to yourself you evolved a scheme by which you could con¬ 
vince everybody that you had stolen the cigar, and smoked it in 
here. Really, Mr. Butler ! ” 

44 It may sound a little peculiar to you, sir. 1 made the mistake” • 1 

” Vn say you did ! There is only one thing remaining about which 
I want to question you. Don’t try lying this time. It doesn’t suit 
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you. Where exactly is Mr. Firth at this moment ? Either he is in 
this house, or he is in some place very dose to it. Say your piece.” 

“ I don’t see that I can do any other than repeat the statement 
Jp have already made to you. He has been away in the country for 
Pdays” 

“ All right, Mr. Butler. You’ve asked for it, and you'll have to 
take it. I’ve been very kind to you, but I’ve got my client to look 
after. I’m going to walk round this house quite carefully whether 
you like it or not, and if I come across any further evidence to show 
that you’ve been spilling some more lies to me I’ll take you in my 
hands and bust you wide open. You can come with me, or stay here. 
I don’t give a hoot which you do, but if you trail along with me, 
and you try interfering in any way it’ll be just too bad. That's 
all.” 

Mick started towards the study door. The butler gripped his arm. 

“ But, sir,” he said, ” I can’t possibly permit you to do that.” 

“ No ? Then w'ho the hell arc you going to get to stop me ? 
Where is the army you keep in reserve ? Let’s be taking a look at it.” 

“ Sir, I must insist ! You can’t w-ander round the house in that 


manner.” 

“ Try stopping me. Get out of my way before I take a more 

r careful look at your fingers. You’ve never smoked a cigar in your 

life?” TT , 

Cardby did not wait for any further argument. He knew exactly 

what he wanted to sec first, what he wanted to say first. So he 

headed along the hall towards the servants’ quarters. Two women, 

one middle-aged, another in the ’teens, sat reading before the kitchen 

fire. Both looked up, wide eyed, startled. Cardby gave them a 

disarming smile, sat on the edge of the table. The butler hovered 

in the background like a ghost at the feast. Mick wasted no time 

dallying with preliminaries. 

“ Ladies,” he said, “ it is important that I should know at exactly 
what time your employer, Mr. Firth, left this house. Give me the 


5 answer.” 

, Before either the butler or housekeeper 


could speak the young 


1 maid dashed in where angels fear to tread : 

J “ I didn’t know that the master had gone out. He was in his 


it - room not long ago w'hen I went for the tea tray. 

>' The silence was one of those that could have been cut and made 
into sandwiches. The butler moved forward, parted his lips to 
i jfspeak. He saw the sudden gleam in Cardby s eye, and changed 

his mind about it. 

“ Tell me,” said the youngster to the housekeeper, what time 
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would you say Mr. Firth left this house ? You heard what the 
maid said.” 

“ I couldn’t answer you,” said the woman, tactfully* “ I never 
get into that part of the house very much, sir. Is there some 
trouble ? ” i 

” There will be soon,” said Mick, staring at the butler. “ Madam,^ 
when did you last see Mr. Firth ? ” 

“ I saw him in the hall just before lunch. I think he had come in 
after his morning walk. I haven’t see him since then.” 

Mick pursed his lips as he regarded the two women. It seemed 
to him that both were transparently honest. He decided to chance 
his arm. 

“ Ladies," he said, “ it is very essential that I should find your 
master as soon as possible. It is for his own sake that I wish to 
see him. 1 have an idea that he may be somewhere in the house. I 
want both of you to search this house from the attics to the cellars, 
and I'll give a pound to the one who finds him, or who can tell me 
where ho is.” 

The housekeeper looked questioningly towards the butler. He 
coughed dryly. Cardby slid from the table, moved towards him in 
no friendly manner. The butler coughed again, looked at Cardby’s 
balled fists. 

“ 1 think you’d better do as the gentleman suggests,” he remarked. 

Mick bowed to him. The women, still intensely mystified, walked 
out. 

“ And so, you prize can,” he snarled to the trembling butler, 

“ you thought you were one of the wise guys who can get away 
with things ? While these women are away I’m giving you a short 
spell in which to think. When they come back, if you haven’t 
decided to tell me all you know, without any stalling or sprucing, 
the maid can bring the vacuum cleaner round for the bits.” 

The butler shrugged his narrow shoulders, paced to and fro 
across the kitchen floor. Mick watched every move cautiously. 
After his experience of the past fifteen or sixteen hours he didn’t 
feel very disposed to trust any one—least of all, the lying fool of a 
butler. The youngster was trying to find a few loose threads. There 
were so many that he could fashion no pattern out of them. Each 
time he conceived an idea an incontrovertible fact knocked it flat. 
The whole business, he told himself over and over again, was screwy 
from the top downwards. Maybe his father was right after all when, 
speaking with the wisdom of years, he had advised Mick to lay off 
the affair. < 

He looked at his watch. Five minutes had passed since the house- 
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keeper and the maid had commenced their search. The house was 
scarcely large enough to warrant such a delay. He contemplated 
going in search of them, took a look at the agitated butler, and 
changed his mind. The man wasn’t safe to be left alone. Mick had 
if™ idea running through his mind that the wizened man could say 
plenty if one could only put some grease under the wheels. The 
butler was not putting on an act. There could be no doubt 
whatever about it—the man was working himself into a bad state 
of nerves. 

At last, Cardby heard the sound of advancing footsteps. The 
maid came into the kitchen, raised her shoulders helplessly. 

“ I’ve looked through the attics, and all the bedrooms,” she said. 
“ and I can’t see anything of him anywhere, sir. I'm sorry.” 

“ That’s all right. I'm sure you did your best to find him. Where 
is the housekeeper, child ? ” 

“ She said she’d look through the rooms on this floor, and then 
take a look in the cellar. I think she was joking, though. The master 
would never go down into the cellar. It is silly to think of it.” 

“ Funny things happen at moments, little one, and men get 
curious thoughts into their head. Have you any idea where Mr. 
Firth might be if he is nowhere in the house ? ” 

“ Well, sir, the master does some funny things at times. It really 
t^is hard to say what he might do next. He knows quite a lot of 
people, and he might have gone round to see one of them. I expect 
that’s what really has happened.” 

“ I wonder,” said Mick. “ Has he any particular friend living 
near he would be likely to visit ? I must find him if 1 can.” 

The butler ceased his pacing on the floor as suddenly as he started. 
When he turned to face Cardby his fingers, intertwined, were writh¬ 
ing like a cluster of snakes. He shuffled forward hesitantly. The 
back was no longer rigid. Cardby looked at him with renewed 
interest. The change that had come over the man seemed to indicate 
that his nerves had taken more than they could stand. Mick made 
no attempt to speak. 

•“ I am sorry,” said the butler. The confidence in his voice had 
faded. He spoke more like a convicted felon than a family servant. 

“ I’ve got something to show you that might explain all that’s 
happened. I should have done it before but I promised Mr. Firth 
that I would not tell any one, and I did my best to keep the word I 
had given him.” 

, “ Well, what is it ? Don’t stutter and stammer like a frightened 
"•’child.” 

“ He left it with me in my bedroom, sir. Shall I go and get it.” 
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“ No you don't,” said Cardby. “ Until I know what I came here 
to learn you're not ambling round this house by yourself. If you’re 
going to your room I’m coming with you. Miss, if the housekeeper 
returns while I am away tell her that I'll be back in a couple of 
seconds—or more. Lead the way, Mr. Butler, and try anything 
clever if you want to.” 

The butler trod the stairs slowly to the second floor, walked along 
the landing to the end room, opened it, and showed Cardby into a 
small, neat, bedroom. The youngster stood with his back to the 
door while the man walked over to the chest of drawers. When he 
withdrew his hand he was holding a bundle of papers. He handed 
them to the youngster. 

“ Mr. Firth said these would explain quite a lot when he gave me 
them.” 

Mick took away the papers. The revolver beneath them prodded 
his ribs ! The expression on the butler's face changed completely ! 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

AND MORE CONFUSION 

Cardby took a quick glance at the gun, eyed the butler, and smiled. 
The trick was as old as the hills. The youngster felt every brand of 
prize fool. The revolver had been hidden underneath the papers in 
the drawer. All the man had to do was to take all the whole lot 
together, hand the papers to Cardby, and leave the gun in his own 
hand while Cardby gripped the papers. He stood still, his first 
thought being one of shame, his second a hope that his father would 
never hear of the occurrence. It would take more than a little 
living down. He took another look at the man’s face, and changed 
his mind about things in general. It didn't seem to him that there 
was going to be much time left in which he could feel ashamed, 
during which he could experience any definitely human feeling. 

The butler was still sallow, the lips were still bloodless. Colours, 
though, don’t make faces although some women think so. Character 
shows in shapes, not in hues. The man’s mouth had twisted towards 
his left ear, and with the swerve of the lips the skin had drawn 
tightly over the right cheekbone. The pupils of the eyes had con¬ 
tracted to a point when they appeared like black specks. All trace 
of fear, the tremors he affected in the kitchen, the nervous flexing 
of the h.- «ds, the hesitancy in his movements, had vanished. 
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Cardby looked at him once again. A sickening thought came to 
him, a thought that struck a cold stab into the pit of his stomach. 
There are people who walk round with brands upon them as 
--^stinctive as marks upon cattle. By their oddities they can be 
Hoicked out, by the form of face, the manner of expression, the turn 
of a feature, the set of the mouth, the angle of a nose, the shading 
of an eye, the style ruling their walk, the movements of their fingers, 
the restlessness of their glance, their handling of a cigarette, the 
tone of their voice, the setting of their hair, the line of their teeth, 
the smile with no smile behind it, the tears without grief. ... All 
are brands on human beings. And this man had a mark upon him 
as surely as any woman, in the days not long ago, who carried the 
dreaded “ scarlet letter.” 

People refer to mad dogs, incensed bulls, crazy killers. They 
rarely pause to consider those who are born killers without being 
crazy. As Mick stood in the tiny bedroom he knew that he was 
facing one of them, knew that the butler might even get an amount 
of enjoyment out of pulling that trigger and watching Cardby's face 
as he contorted in agony on the floor with a slug ripped through 
his guts. 

“ About time you started to learn all over again,” said the butler. 
“ I heard so much about you I thought you were smart. 1 reckon 
a lot of folk have been crowding around telling you things about 
yourself. The result is that you’ve got swollen headed. When that 
happens to a man they’re no good to themselves, or to anybody 
else. I’ll consider that I’m doing the world a really good turn when 
I put you in a place from which you can't pester other people. I’ve 
heard plenty from you about what you can do, Cardby. How’d you 
like it when things are all fixed the other way round ? ” 

“ Suits me so long as it doesn’t make your arm ache holding 
that gun at such a damned silly angle. I hope you're having a very 
happy time, Mr. Butler. You’ve worked so hard for this moment 
that it’d be a pity if anything happened that deprived you of it.” 

“ Nothing will, Cardby,” said the man, grimly. “ I play my cards 
too well for anything like that to happen. How you ever expected 
to get away with it I don't know. Had you got the idea, Cardby, 
that you were playing a game with a bunch of schoolboys ? ” 

“ No, I just thought that a happy time was being had by all. If 
you are enjoying yourself it is O.K. by me. I wouldn t spoil 
your spot of amusement for anything. Why don’t you pull that 
^trigger?” 

“ You’re trying to kid the wrong person, and this time you re not 
going to get away with it. When you came to this house looking 
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for Mr. Firth you signed your death warrant. You may be strong t 
in the body but you’re damned young in the head.” 

“ 1 seem to have heard that before, too. Can’t you think of 
something original to say? So far, Mr. Butler, your comments 
seem to have lacked that spark of inspiration so necessary to relieve^ 
conversation.” 

“ Carry on, Mr. Cardby. I know you’re only talking hot air 
while you try to think of some way out of this jamb. I can save 
you time and trouble by assuring you that you’re just wasting 
time. There is no way out of the mess you've landed yourself 
into.” 

Thanks so much for the information. You have no idea of the 
extent to which you have relieved my mind. You make a perfect 
host, Mr. Butler. It seems you do everything possible to ensure 
peace of mind on the part of your guests. Do you attend to the 
funeral with equal care ? ” 

“ Yours won't be much of a funeral, Cardby. By the time I’ve 
let a tub of acid do its best with you there won't be enough left to 
bury. 1 wouldn't waste my time digging holes for you.” 

“ It seems that even your courtesy has its limits. What a pity ! 
You have no idea how my views about you are crashing one after 
another. It seems a shame to disturb the faith in one so young. 
Are you going to take off that safety catch before you pull the - 
trigger? If you don't, I’m afraid you'll be working for nothing.” 

Cardby was not the only person who could make mistakes. The 
butler glanced downwards quickly—but not quickly enough. Mick's 
hand swept dow n as he jumped sideways. The bullet cut through 
the side of his coat, bored into the door. The gun flew from the 
man's hand, struck the wall, and clattered to the flopr. Both men 
jumped lor it. The youngster's outstretched hand won by six inches. 
As his lingers curled round the revolver he whipped his right knee 
upwards, caught the butler full in the pit of the stomach. 

The man groaned once, rolled over, and lay still. Cardby stood 
erect, wiped the dust from his clothes as though nothing had hap¬ 
pened. and took a look at the butler. His face was no longer yellow. 
Now it had turned to a delicate shade of green. The youngster had 
no sympathetic feelings about it. While the man was unconscious 
lie slipped his hands deftly through his pockets, took out everything 
he could find. Then he sat on the edge of the bed, and waited for 
the butler to make a move. That didn't happen for nearly five 
minutes. 

“ Come along, sweetheart,” said Cardby when he saw the man’s'" 
eyelids flutter. ” Snap out of it. This party is only just beginning.” 
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Some time passed before the butler could place things. He stared 
at Cardby as though the youngster was a museum exhibit. 

“Don’t be nervous, little man,” said Mick. “I am fairly safe 
until I become annoyed, and that won’t happen for a few minutes 

“ Damn your eyes ! ” shouted the butler. “ I’ll kill you for this.” 

“ Excuse me for reminding you that you’re scarcely in a position 
to make statements like that. It so happens that I’m holding your 
gun in my hand, and you’ve.got nothing left in your pockets that 
could do me any harm. If there is any killing to be done in this 
party I’ve got a pretty good idea who'll be at the receiving end. 
And it won’t be me ! Sit up, Mr. Butler, you’re making the floor 
look dirty.” 

The man glared at him. and made no move, Cardby slid down 
from the bed, paced over to him, gripped his coat collar with his 
left hand, jerked the man upwards, and then pushed him back with 
some violence. The butler’s head smacked against the wall, and he 
remained there in a sitting posture. His eyes were closed. The 
youngster had seen that game played before. He put the revolver 
into his pocket, took a box of matches in his hand, remarked quite 
casually: 

“ I’m going to strike a match, and set fire to your eyelashes just 
'4 to make certain that you’re not trying to kid me. If your beauty 
means anything to you I’d strongly advise you to open your eyes 
before I burn ’em open.” 

He struck the match, holding it not more than a couple of inches 
away from the man’s face. His eyes opened, Cardby laughed. 

“ And now, sweet friend,” he said, “ your big moment has 
arrived. This is where you start making a small speech. All you 
have to do is listen carefully while I ask questions, and tell the 
truth when you answer them. D’you think you can manage to do 
that ? ” 

He made no reply. Mick smacked him across the mouth with his 
open hand. The butler winced. The youngster repeated the effort. 

“ You heard me the first time,” he said. “ Are you going to 
talk ? ” 

“ No. I am not. You can go to hell, Cardby.” 

“ I’ve been, and I didn’t like it at all. Stop this one, sweetheart.” 

Again the palm of his hand whipped across the man’s mouth, 
struck him at the side of the nose as it came back, swung like a 
^pendulum to draw blood from his lips. The butler squirmed in an 
**effort to avoid the blows. But still they came. 

“ Changed your mind, Mr. Butler, and do I get serious about 
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this game ? There are quite a lot of tricks I can show you if you 
decide to stay dumb. Have you ever had the soles of your feet 
burnt 7 You'd like it.” 

As he finished speaking Mick moved away, started to remove 
the man's shoes. He was talking as he pulled them off: ^ 

“ Don't forget that this is only the start. I like to work my way* 
into form gradually. Would you mind very much telling me where 
I can find Mr. Firth ? ” 

He pulled off a sock as he asked the question. The man made 
no reply. Mick struck a match, held the flame against the man’s 
foot. He screamed and swung over violently. The match went out. 
The youngster lit another one, took a cigarette from his pocket, 
applied the match, waited until the smoke glowed redly, pushed 
the end into the foot. Another wild scream came from the butler, 
yet another as the cigarette stabbed into his flesh again. 

“ l want to know where l can find Mr. Firth,” repeated Cardby, 
“ and ! am getting impatient. If you don't start squealing very soon 
l'l! do something to you that'll stop you talking to any one for 
months and months. By then you'll be feeling sorry that you stayed 
dumb once too often. Where is Mr. Firth ? ” 

The butler peered into Cardby's face. That gave him no encour¬ 
agement. The eyes were hard, the features were set. 


“ He left the house ten minutes after you telephoned,” he said. 
He had decided that further stalling was likely to cost him plenty. 

” That's a lot more sensible on your part. Now tell me all about 
it, and remember that details don't bore me. In fact, I love ’em. 
So don't slip things because you might consider them unimportant 
Just t*ll the tale in your own way, and leave me to work out whether 
1 am at all interested. Before you start I'd better warn you again 
not to tell lies, r oik who try that game with me usually finish up 
having a damned bad time. Anything I have done to you so far 
is kindergarten stuff compared with what might happen to you.” 

I know when I'm on the floor. You're holding everything that 
matters. 1 won't try sprucing you again. A short time after you 
had t:Lphoned a telegraph boy came to the house. I took the 
telegram, and gave it to Mr. Firth, He read it. and went pretty 
white. Then he put on his hat, and overcoat, and walked out. He 
left the telegram behind him. 1 put it into my pocket. You've taken 
my stuff so you must have it.” 

“ Thanks for the information. Now you’re acting as though 
you're sane. I'll be waiting to hear a lot more in a moment.” 

Mick rose to his feet, moved back to the bed. As he sat down he- 
pulled the revolver from his pocket laid it across his knee, and 
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started to search for the telegram. It was not long before he found 
it. The contents certainly surprised him. He read: 

“ Meet Cardby and you can say good-bye- -Vienna." 

“ A most interesting message," said Mick.' " What did Mr. Firth 
*S>ay after he had read it ? " 

“ Nothing very much. He went very pale, and then he said, ‘ I 
must be going out for a while.’ That was all lie said before he 
hurried out.” 

“ Has anything like that happened before ? ” 

“ Not that I can remember. Since he always took me into his 
confidence I expected him to tell me what the trouble was. He 
didn’t." 

“ So he takes you into his confidence, eh? That means that 
there’s plenty for you to talk about. For bow long have you worked 
for him ? ” 

“ Must be getting on for about six years now." 

“ You surprise me. That means that you were employed by him 
during the time he was in Germany, and while he was in Austria ? ” 
“ Yes, that’s right. I was with him in both countries." 

“ D 'd he tell you that he was employing the firm of Cardby and 
Son to work for him ? " 

“ Yes, but I didn’t hear any of the details." 

“ A tactful answer. Since you knew that I was working for him 
why did you treat me as you did when I called at the house ? ” 

“ That should be fairly obvious. 1 was thinking of the w ords on 
the w'ire, and I didn't want tlte boss to get into any trouble." 

“ Did he tell you to say that he had been in the country for days?" 
‘‘Fie did not. I invented that myself to put you off a bit. I'm 
sorry now that I said it because it only made things ten times 
worse.” 

“ I take it you know all about Mr. Firth's trouble with that 
missing cargo of stud' that was fiown over from Vienna ? ” 

“ I know it is very valuable, anJ I know it is missing.” 

“ That's quite a lot. Did Mr. Firth give you any idea where he 
was going when he walked out of the house ? ’’ 

“ Not the slightest, but I don't think he intended being out for 
very long. He gave me the impression that he was simply strolling 
out to pass away the time until you had been and gone." 

“ I am curious to know whether Mr. Firth has taken any con¬ 
siderable journeys during the last week or two. Has he ? ” 

" He certainly has. The boss has been to Vienna twice this 

•tweek ! ” 

“ Vienna ? ” Mick’s eyebrows rose. “ Surely you must have 
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made a silly mistake. He was turned out of Vienna, and is not 
allowed to return. It would not be possible for him to get back 
to Austria." 

“ There are more ways than one of doing these things, mister. 

I know that he's hired a private plane twice this week, and that ( 
each time he has told me that he’s been going to Vienna. You 
don’t have to land at an official airport if you don’t want to.’’ 

“ That is so. And what on earth took him to Vienna twice in 
a week ? " 

“ Why ask me that ? He’s been worried to hell about that 
missing cargo, and that’s about all that would have made him take 
the risk of going there. I suppose he thought that while you were 
making your inquiries at this end he would see what had happened 
to the stuff before it started on the journey.’’ 

“ Funny that he said nothing to my father or to me about these 
trips. Did he seem satisfied with whatever he discovered while he 
was over there ? What impression did you get when he returned ? ” 

“ 1 can easily tell you that. I thought that each trip made him 
more worried, as a matter of fact, he was talking this morning about 
travelling over to Vienna again.’’ 

“ D’you think there is a chance that he might have walked out 
of the house this afternoon with the idea of flying to Vienna ? ” 

“ That I can't say, but there is always that possibility, isn’t • 
there ? ” 

“ Have you ever heard of a man named Eddie Walters ? ’’ 

“ No, 1 can't say that I have. Who is he ? ’’ 

“ It doesn’t matter if you don't know. I'm afraid that I'm going 
to inconvenience you a bit, my friend. You'll have to leave your 
neat little bedroom, and settle down for a while in a spot that’s not 
quite so comfortable. When your boss returns he'll find that his 
most estimable butler is missing the column." 

" 1 don’t understand what you’re talking about, Mr. Cardby.” 

“ It doesn't require a lot of explaining, Mr. Butler. I have formed 
the very definite idea in my mind that you know a helluva lot more 
than you've told me. The job handed to me by your boss has driven 
me from pillar to post, has turned out into an investigation that 
starts somewhere, and finishes nowhere. So I’ve decided that the 
time has come for a few of the loose ends to be collected. It so 
happens, Mr. Butler, that in my view you are one of the loose ends. 
That being so I am going to see that you're bedded dow-n in a com¬ 
fortable police cell while I run round collecting a few more people.” 

" in a police cell? But I’ve done nothing, man. You can’t do 

th't.’’ 
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“No? You’d be astonished. Put on your hat and coat. We’re 
moving,” 

The butler started to protest. Mick yanked him to his feet, took 
ja hat and coat from the hook on the door, thrust them into his 
[arms, and pushed him into the passage. The man slipped on his 
hat and coat. He seemed to accept the inevitable resignedly. They 
walked down the stairs into the hall, headed for the exit. Then they 
both stopped as they heard the click of the lock as the tongue swung 
back. The door opened. Mr. Firth walked in ! 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

A NEW QUEST 

Mick bowed towards his client. Mr. Firth was not pleased to see 
him. He stood with his hand on the door handle, glaring at the 
youngster as though he were an epidemic. He turned his glance 

to the butler. 

“ What is the meaning of this, Ryan ? ” he asked. “ Why are 
you wearing your hat and coat. Who let you into this house, Mr. 
V Cardby ? I thought I left an instruction behind concerning you.” 
The youngster passed a damp hand over his wrinkled forehead. 
The faster the pace the better he liked it, but he had no sense of 
true enjoyment when chasing in circles round a maze. He had met 
clients before who hadn’t appreciated his methods. But this was 
the first time in his career that he had been treated like a criminal 
by a person for whom he was working. Ryan passed no comment. 
Nor did Mick. 

Firth closed the door, took off his hat and coat, placed them with 
great care on the hall stand, and turned to the men again. 

“ I am entitled to receive some explanation,” he said. “ Where 
did you intend going, Ryan ? Who gave you permission to leave 

this house ? ” 

** There was no question of any permission being asked or given. 
I was left with no alternative. Mr. Cardby had decided for reasons 
best known to himself that he was taking me to the police station.” 

“ The police station ? ” Firth was plainly startled. Colour ebbed 
from his face. When he received his composure he turned to Cardby: 
What exactly is this nonsensical talk I hear about police stations? ’ 
” I think you heard what Ryan said the first time. All I can add 
is that the information he gave you is perfectly accurate.” 
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“ That doesn’t help me at all. How dare you force your way into 
this house, and start talking about taking one of my servants to the 
police station ? I've never heard of such effrontery before in my 
life. Ryan, take off that hat and coat immediately.” 

“ Ryan,” said Mick, “ I’d strongly advise you to leave the hat and^ 
coat just as they are. Mr. Firth, I did not force my way into this 
house. I was admitted by your servant. You seem anxious to 
collect things in the way of an explanation. In that respect you’re 
by no means alone. Perhaps you’d start by telling me why you 
agreed most willingly to meet me when 1 telephoned, and then 
deserted the house a few moments later. And while you're saying 
your piece about that you might take the trouble to explain why 
you're treating me as though I've come here to commit murder 
instead of regarding me as a person whose services you have em¬ 
ployed.” 

“ All 1 have to say to you, Cardbv, can be adequately expressed 
in very few words. If you will come along to my study I can very 
soon set your mind at rest about things. You can come along with 
us, Ryan. It is time that I put a stop to this stupid pantomime.” 

“ Is that the word you commonly use when you're referring to 
the loss of a cargo worth half a million pounds ? If so, you’re 
talking a language that I don’t pretend to understand. Perhaps the 
Greeks had a word for it, or it may happen that you have an odd ^ 
sense of humour.'’ 

“ When 1 engaged your service, Cardby. I did so in order that 
you could work in accordance with the instructions I gave to you. 

It is sheer insolence on your part to talk to me in that way, and I 
could not for a moment tolerate it. Please come this way, and we 
will settle the whole matter here and now.” 

“ That's what you say, Mr. Firth,” remarked the youngster 
without moving, “ but it may so happen that when you've ended 
your small flow of words, when you've said all you want to say, 
there may be a few matters outstanding about which I would be 
very far from satisfied. First of all, though, we'll listen to your 
speech. Come along, Ryan, and don't trouble to remove your hat 
and coat. It may be cold in the study.” 

Firth snorted indignantly as he led the way. When he arrived 
in the room he placed his back against the fireplace, tucked his 
thumbs into his waistcoat pockets, and adopted the pose of a minor 
dictator. Mick looked at him, and smiled. He found it all very 
amusing. 

“ I will not waste my words, Cardby. I employed your firm to 
undertake a certain piece of work. You have achieved nothing, 
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produced no results whatever It is hardly likely that one continues 
to employ a firm which demonstrates its complete inefficiency with 
every move. That being so I tell you here and now that 1 no longer 
desire your services. As far as I am concerned the whole matter is 
It an end. I don’t think I could be more explicit.” 

“ Roughly, you mean that we are sacked, thrown out on our 
necks ? ” 

“ You can express it that way if you prefer it. The words come 
to mean the same thing in the final analysis.” 

“ Mr. Firth,” said the youngster, quietly, “ we haven't come to 
the final analysis yet. Perhaps when that moment arrives you might 
be more than sorry that you interested the firm ol Cardy and Son 
in your affairs at all. There is always that possibility.” 

Cardby had taken a blind shot, and as he spoke he watched the 
man closely. One thing was immediately certain. In some way he 
had come very, very near to scoring a bull’s eye. The man’s lips 
twitched, and his hands moved restlessly. Cardby glanced sideways 
at Ryan. The butler was gazing at his employer with an expression 
of marked discomfort on his face. The youngster thought he might 
attempt another shot. 

“There’s no need for me to go into details,” he said, ” 1 think 
you understand perfectly well what I mean. You are very short¬ 
sighted, Mr. Firth. There were many matters, many angles, that 
you should have studied with the utmost care before you engaged 
our services. I can well understand why you wish to dispense with 
them now, can appreciate quite easily how sorry you feel that you 
ever called at our offices.” 

Firth drooped a little. 

He no longer looked as though he were posing for a sculptor. 

Most of his ebullience had seeped away. 

“ You—you are talking in riddles that I can t understand, 

Cardby.” 

“ Don’t try taking me up the garden path,” said Mick. He had 
decided to bluff to the end. So he added: A moment ago you 
told me that we had achieved nothing, that we had pioduced no 
results. Do you stand there and expect me to believe that, Mr. 
Firth? Don’t be utterly stupid. What you really meant was the 
exact opposite. You wish to sack the firm, to push us out of the 
investigation at any price, not because we have achieved nothing, 
but because we have achieved too much to suit the hand you re 
playing. It isn’t that we’ve produced no results. It is that we ve 
already produced too many, and you're scared, absolutely scared 
stiff, that we might produce a few more results.” 
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Firth looked like a small boy who has been caught stealing from 
the pantry. Ryan licked his dry lips. Both men were nervous. 

“ 1 can't pretend to understand you, Cardby. Would you talk 
a little more plainly so that I can follow what you mean ? ” 

“ You make me laugh. Firth. Fancy trying that one on me I , 
What you really mean, and dare not say is that you’d damned near ' 
give your right hand to learn just how much we do know. It was a 
clumsy attempt and I’m not falling for it. I'll content myself with 
telling you that while we’ve been producing no results we’ve found 
out enough to put you on a tough spot, that we know enough to 
realise why you've so very anxious to sack the firm. I don’t blame 
you. The trouble is that you came to your decision a trifle too late 
in the day.” 

“ Too late ? But surely I can dispense with your services as and 
when 1 want to ? Employees usually take instructions.” 

“ Of course, Mr. Firth, you may sack us at any time. On behalf 
of the firm I accept our dismissal. Your big trouble is only just 
beginning. From now on we are not working for you as a client. 
Our interests in the whole affair have now become so widespread 
that wc cannot cease handling the case whether we desire to or not. 
And, Mr. Firth, we do net desire to cease the investigation ! ” 

" Oh ! ” The exclamation blurted out as though the wind had 
been forced from his stomach. “ You mean that you will carry on ^ 
in the same manner, even after I have told you that I wish you to 
cease ? ” 

“ Precisely. You are not the only person in this world who 
happens to be down on our list of clients. It is unfortunate that 
our course of investigation may cause you more than a trivial 
inconvenience. 1 don't suppose, however, that the activities of our 
firm will in any way embarrass you. Why dees your servant keep 
a loaded revolver ? ” 


“ Eli '■ Ryan ? I didn’t know that he had one in his possession.” 
The next second produced one of the biggest shocks that Cardby 
had sustained since the case opened. Ryan stepped forward a pace, 
stared straight at Firth, absolutely spat out the words : 


" Oh no, you don't ! 1 can sec which way this business is going 
to end up, and I'm not going to be the bloke sitting at the bottom 
of the pile when the whole Jot falls down. So you didn't know that 
I had a gun ? Is that so ? Why don’t you talk the truth for a change, 
and tell Cardby that you gave me that revolver yourself? ” 

Firth gulped. The youngster was more than elated. It seemed 
that at last the break for which he had worked so hard had arrived. 
Ryan was pallid with temper. Mick said nothing. This was a 
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moment when listening was more valuable. He waited for the 
verbal war to start between the two men. Ryan was no longer a 
butler. There was nothing subservient about him as he faced Firth. 

“ You damned fool ! ” snapped Firth. “ What on earth are you 
('Jtrying to do? Can’t you see, haven’t you got brain enough to 
realise, that you are doing just what Cardby has been playing for ? 
Use what sense you have got before you say something that you'll 
be regretting for the rest of your life. I did not give you a revolver.” 

“ Don’t let him get away with that line of talk, Ryan,” remarked 
Mick. “ I wouldn’t mind taking a bet that the gun was hot when 
he gave it to you, and he wanted it to be found in your possession 
instead of his so that you’d be the poor sap to carry the can back.” 

“ And I’m not at all sure that you're not damned right,” said 
Ryan. “ I thought there was something all screwy about it when 
he gave it to me. You heard what he said, Firth. What have you 
got to say ? ” 

“ Just that you’re talking like a fool, and playing right into his 
hands. I reckon he’s having a good laugh at your expense.” 

“ I never laugh at any man who is being treated as a fall guy,” 
said Mick. “ I just feel too sorry for ’em to laugh. Perhaps, since 
you’re such a clever devil, you can understand now why I had 
ambitions about taking Ryan to the police station. That move 
would have thrown quite a spanner into your works, wouldn't it ? ” 

“ There’s no reason whatever why Ryan should be taken to the 
police station, and you know it. If he consents to go with you he’ll 
be even a bigger fool than I thought he was. If he would use his 
head for a second he would know, Cardby, that although you might 
think you’re a very big shot you have no power of arrest whatever.” 

“ I don’t agree with you at all, Firth. If the man had brains he d 
never argue about going to the station. Surely only the guilty people 
get nervy about the police ? If Ryan has a clear conscience the best 
manner in which he can demonstrate it is by going to the station 
without any argument whatever. I rather fancy, Firth, that such a 
move would be beyond you. In the first place, your conscience isn t 
dear by a helluva long way, and in the second place you haven t 
got the nerve to do it. Ryan has got more real guts in his little 

huger than you’ve got in the lot of you.” 

“ Believe me, Cardby, there’s no reason whatever why I should 
be at all nervous about the police. What on earth do you suggest 
they could charge me with ? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 

JL “ Why ask me what you could be charged with ? I know 
answer, and so do you. Firth. If you don’t call that an offence I d 
be interested to discover what you call a crime.” 
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“ And what exactly do you mean by that, Cardby ? ” 

“ Stow it, Firth ! I wasn't bom yesterday. Since you’re so 
anxious to dispense with our services have you come to the con¬ 
clusion that your precious cargo no longer interests you ? ” 

“ 1 refuse to discuss the matter any further. As far as I am^ 
concerned your interest in the affair is entirely at an end.” 

“ And in so far as I am concerned my interest is really awakening. 

I won’t leave this case, Firth, until I’ve achieved the results that I 
want. What those results may be I’ll leave you to work out for 
yourself. But you can take my word for it that they won’t be very 
pleasant. I rather think, Ryan, that the same goes for you, too.” 

“ I don’t mind taking the rap,” said Ryan, “ for anything that 
I have done, but I'm damned if I’m going to play the part of a 
complete sucker, and get snfacked down for something that some¬ 
body else has done. If you think, Cardby, that you can pin anything 
on me I ll come along to the station with you here and now, and 
finish the whole caboosh. That's straight talk, and I mean it.” 

” You must be stark raving mad,” said Firth. ” Are you doing 
the very best you can to land yourself into gaol ? ” 

“ It is as well,” said Mick, dryly, “ that you should admit that 
the game you two have been playing means the gaol at the end of 
the trail. I'm surprised that you should be so honest in your 
admission. Of course, there is always the chance that Ryan has a. 
another thought running through his mind. He might even be 
thinking that the rap he has got coming to him might not be so bad 
if he gives a helping hand to the people who can ease his burden a 
bit for him.” 

“ I know Ryan a lot better than you do. Cardby,” said Firth. 
His tone had changed. .He spoke of the man as one speaks of a 
dear relative. ” He may have his faults, but he certainly is no 
squealer.” 

“ No ? Therein lies the difference between two men. I’d bet my 
last shirt on it that you’d put in a squeal that’d stretch from here 
to Vienna if you thought it would save your carcass a trifle.” 

“ That’s the idea I'm beginning to get hold of, too,” said Ryan. 

“ Tell me.” remarked Firth, striving hard to sound as though he 
meant the question to be quite casual, “ do the police know as 
much about the path of your investigations as you do ? ” 

Mick backed away from the man a little, stood looking at him. 

A thin smile flickered across his face. He pulled Ryan’s revolver 
from his pocket, fingered it idly as he spoke: 

1 hat was very clumsily done. Firth. I’m astonished that a 
person of your massive intellect should try anything like that. I 
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suppose you wish to learn the answer to that question for an ebvious 
purpose. If I inform you that the police do not know nearly as 
„ much as I do you might readily decide that for the sake of your 
-*pwn safety it would be most undesirable for me to lease this house. 
f&I can read your mind—or what little there is of it—like an open 
book. That’s why I’m holding this gun in my hand. It may interest 
you to know that those who know me best look upon me as one 
of the best revolver shots in this country. If you think their judg¬ 
ment is in any way at fault you can soon satisfy yourself by trying 
to pull a fast one.” 

“ What an imagination you’ve got, Cardby ! I had never con¬ 
templated such a move. It would be the height of stupidity.” 

“ And that’s why you give your servant a loaded gun to keep 
about tbe place? Still, you can try it if you're anxious to die. 
Perhaps it would be a good move on your part. Some folk consider 
they’re better dead when they look a shade ahead, and reflect on 
what the future holds for them. 1 think, Ryan, that your boy friend 
might just as well come to the police station with us. He would, 
at any rate, be a spot of company for vou. What do you say about 

it, Firth ? ” 

“ Nothing, except that I refuse to go, and I'd be obliged i( you d 
get out of this house right away. So start moving.” 

% “I will when I wish to. I'd forgotten to tell you, by the way, 
that your specially-chartered plane has been discovered. And so 
has the pilot. I told you over the phone that 1 had some news 
for you.” 

“ Found ? ” Firth bent forward, passed a quivering hand across 
his face. Then he leant heavily on the mantelpiece. He was shaking. 

“ That’s quite accurate information,” said the youngster. ” I am 
afraid the unfortunate pilot won’t be able to do any more cut ious 
jobs for you. He’s decided to retire from active service. 1 hey say 
that even the best aviators can't sustain a bullet through ibe brain 
without suffering the most grievous consequences. Your pilot, 
Firth, has handed in his checks. It was a very neat murder. 

Good God ! You mean that somebody has murdered him. 

Just that. Neither more nor less. He ain't gonna Hy no more. 
Don’t let that worry you. What dees an odd death matter among 
friends? As a matter of general interest there s something else 1 
would very much like to know. How well are you acquainted with 
Eddie Walters ? ” 

Firth clutched at his throat, spun round a little, emitted a dull 
groan, and pitched head forward to the lloor. He had taken mote 
than he could stand’. Cardby felt for his cigarettes. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

CARDBY CHANGES TACTICS 

“ I never thought he was such a sissy,” said Ryan laconically. He 
took very little notice of the man stretched out on the floor. Cardby 
was doing some quick thinking. Before the butler appreciated the 
move he grabbed the telephone, gave the number of his office. 

“ Hey ! ” exclaimed Ryan, “ what sort of game d’you reckon 
you're trying to play ? I’m not going to stand for anything like 
that.” 

“ Then sit for it,” snapped Cardby. “ Your turn for saying what 
you will take and what you won’t take has been and gone. If you 
make any attempt to interfere you’ll join your boy friend on the 
floor. And something similar will happen if you attempt to leave 
this room.” 

Ryan waved his hands disconsolately, slumped into a chair. 

“ Hallo,” said Mick to his father, “ this is the son and heir 
speaking. 1 want you to dive into a taxi, and come along to 46 
C onstant Road. Hampstead. I'll tell the news to you when you get a, 
here. That's all.” 

As he replaced the receiver Firth’s eyes fluttered, and his body 
twitched. Cardby walked over towards the door, pulled the gun 
from his pocket once again. The move was unmistakable. He did 
not mean either of the men to get out of that room until he wanted 

to change the scene. Firth struggled into a sitting position, blinked 

his eyes. 

'* * knew.” said Mick, “ that Eddie Walters was a pretty tough 
piece of work, but 1 had no idea that folks would faint even at the 
mention of his name. It looks to me. Firth, as though you know 
quite a lot about the bloke. Would you like to tell me just how 
much you do know about him, or are you feeling too tired to speak ? 
Or would you rather leave the story until you can pass it along as 
first-hand information to the police? Take your choice as far as 
1 am concerned.” 

” I don't know what made me faint like that,” said Firth, ‘‘it 
must have been that this room is stuffy. It couldn’t be anything 

" And do we applaud now, or do we wait for the next turn to" 
come or. ? The window is open, and the room is full of air. You 
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fainted, little one, because I mentioned the name of Eddie Walters, 
ancf you know as well as I do that any mention of that man in thesj 
hectic days gives you a pain in the pit of the stomach. After what 
I’ve learnt about things I don’t blame you for fainting.” 

5h,“ You’ve got everything all upside down, Cardby. When you do 
vjit the truth about things you’ll be changing your mind entirely.” 

“I don’t think so, Firth. Feeling better now, or would you 
like a carafe of water flung into your face ? I’ll do anything to 
oblige.” 

“ I ordered you out of this house once, Cardby, and I don’t want 
to repeat the order until I’m hoarse. If you don’t get out I’ll ring 
up the police station, and see that a constable is sent round to throw 
you out. I’m tired of your damned impudence.” 

“ That’ll suit me admirably. Telephone the police by all means. 
Then the constable can assist me in escorting both of you on to the 
station. I honestly didn’t realise before quite how considerate you 
could be when you tried. I’m afraid you’ll have to stand up. It is 
difficult to telephone when you’re sitting on the floor. Besides, don’t 
you think you might be sitting in a draught ? ” 

“ There’s one other thing, too,” said Ryan. “ While you were 
lying on the floor like a stuffed mummy, Cardby rang up his father 
and asked him to come round here right away. If that brilliant 
Jfbrain-of yours can’t think of something very soon. Firth, it’ll be 
j too late to make a start. I don’t know much about the old man, 

[ but if he’s anything like his son they’ll be too much for us to handle. 
So what’re you going to do about it ? Stand up and think, man.” 

“ I’ll tell you what he’s going to do,” said Cardby. “ Nothing 1 
I’ve got a lump of metal in my right hand that’ll stop him doing 
anything except staying in this room, and acting like a well-behaved 
little boy. Of course, that goes for you as well, Ryan. I'm not 
expecting any trouble from you, though. I’ve got a thought that 
you’ve already been taught something of a lesson.” 

“ You’re about right, Cardby. I don’t want you putting the skids 
under me any more. If Firth would like to try it as far as 1 am 
concerned it is all his. And I wouldn’t advise him to experiment.” 

“ If’ I consented to go with you to the police station,” said the 
man on the floor, “ what exactly would you propose to say to the 
police when you took us in ? I can’t for the life of me figure out 
what the big idea is at the back of your mind. There’s nothing 
against either of us, and you can’t dump folks in a station because 
-you don’t like the look of their faces. So what would you say ? ” 

^ “I think, Firth, you’d find it more entertaining to discover what 
they had to say. Don’t suffer under any delusion. I had no in- 
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tegtion of taking you pair along to the local station. This job Jias 
got nothing whatever to do with the police here.” 

“ Then where were you thinking of taking us ? At least, we’re 
entitled to know before we decide whether we’ll go or not.” 

Cardby was being forced into a corner, and he knew it. Firtl^ 
was no fool, and the youngster decided that the only way in which - ' 
to prevent his bluff being called was to try another one. It might, 
at any rate, cover his trail for a while, and give him a breathing, 
or a thinking, space. Firth and Ryan waited eagerly for his answer. 

“ i was thinking of taking you underneath the arch into Cannon 
Row police station,” said Mick. “ You may or may not know that 
the place serves as an annexe to Scotland Yard. Silly of me to 
have mentioned that to you. I dare say you know as much about 
it as 1 do.” 

“ Why on earth take us there ? What can you tell the police 
when we arrive ? There's no charge against us at all.” 

“ Isn't there ? I wouldn't say how long you'd be in the station 
before you had cause to change your mind. I’m not leaving the 
uniformed cops to talk to you, and I’m not handing you over to any 
ordinary splits. 1 am passing you along to the intelligent group of 
lads known as the Special Squad. Maybe they could give you quite 
an entertaining few minutes before you appreciated exactly what 
they did want you for. They have such curious methods forA 
discovering things.” 

“ The Special Branch ? ” Firth's jaw sagged somewhat. “ I don't 
see that they’d be interested in anything I've done.” 

“ No?” Mick decided to fire another shot in the dark: “I’m 
glad you feel so completely comfortable about things, Firth. Would 
it distress you at ail to know that those men are taking much more 
than a normal amount of interest in that plane that flew from 
Vienna ? " 

T his lime the silence was intense. Mick lit a cigarette, smiled at 
the men, and waited for the effect of his words to soak in. 

“ I'm beginning to see daylight,” said Firth. “ Yes, I think I 
know now what you're getting at.” 

“ I thought a day might arrive when your brain would work. 
It takes a helluva time before it gets into gear. I began to think 
that you’d lost your senses along with that precious cargo.” 

“ Cardby,” said Firth, quietly, “ I’m telling you here and now 
that you are not taking either of us to Scotland Yard.” 

“ What do they say happens when an immovable body meets ap, 
irresistible force ? If my memory is right about the matter it means 
that we remain in this room.” 
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The peal of the front-door bell sounded through the house. 
Firth and Ryan jumped. Mick put his left hand into his pocket, 
produced the key to the study, backed towards the door. 

“Iam going to answer that call,” he announced, “ and you two 
<£re staying here until l come back. If you start any trouble it won’t 
last for long. I shall shoot first, and listen to your apologies later.” 

Abruptly, he opened the door, slipped outside, turned the key in 
the lock, and walked along the hall. As he expected, he found his 
father waiting on the doorstep. The youngster started talking even 
before his father had entered the hall. He clipped his words, handed 
out the facts as briefly as possible. Inside about three minutes he 
had passed on the essential parts of the information. 

“ And what exactly do you suggest I should do, Mick ? ” asked 
his father. “ From what you’ve said it seems, forcibly, to me that 
you’ve landed the firm into a damned bad corner. I never did like 
this case from the start, but I like it a damned sight less now. I 
can’t see now w'hat interest we’ve got in the affair at all.” 

“ I can. 1 think I can see a spot where the firm, if everything 
pans out all right, can walk into a fairly considerable rake-off. All 
I want you to do for the time being is to take over my job, and see 
that the two men don’t get away from you. While you hold the 
* fort I’m going to do a sudden dash round. Something of a pattern 
ff is forming my mind, and I fancy that I can add a few bits and 
pieces to it.” 

“ Wait a minute, Mick. We’ve got no right whatever to hold 
these men. There’s a strong chance that we might end up in a 
terrible mess by taking the lav/ into our own hands.” 

“ Chance that, Dad. They won’t take much holding. Their 
consciences will mostly do that job for you. Every time they get 
restive play that card about the Special Branch. I don’t quite know 
the strength of it, but they’re plenty scared each time you hand out 
that line of talk. Better take this revolver that I snaffled from Ryan. 
I’ve got my own automatic, so I’m well heeled. Have you heard 
from mother ? ” 

“ Yes, about half an hour ago. She is quite all right, and wanted 
to know what had happened to you. I told her a tale, but I’d like 
you to give her a ring as soon as you can. I gave you the number.” 

“ I’ll do that before-1 do anything else. When we get into the 
room I’ll play one last card before I vanish. It might make your 
job a bit easier. I’ll get through whatever I’ve got to handle as 
^soon as possible, and then come back here. By then you 11 have 
"**had all you want of the company of Messrs. Firth and Ryan. Come 
along.” 
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Mick turned the key in the lock, and handed the key to his 
father. The two men remained in the positions they’d been in when 
the youngster left the study. Firth looked at the older man and 
scowled. Ryan bit his finger nails nervously. 

“ Good-afternoon to you both,” said Cardby. “ My son telli^ 
me, Firth, that you wish to dispense with our services. I understand 
he has already explained to you that the order arrives a little too 
late. 1 am sorry for your sake that you started the ball roiling at 
all. Well, Mick, are you ready to start on your way ? ” 

“ Sure, Dad, I'll make that my first stop. Once I’ve cleared the 
air about that I’ll fix the Eddie Walters angle. It seems then that 
the whole case will just about have cracked wide open. Well, I won’t 
be sorry to sec the last of it. I’m tired of the whole issue.” 

“ So am I. Don’t forget, though, what I told you about Eddie 
Walters. It is very important that you should remember that, Mick.” 

“ I’m not likely to forget it. Any message you’d like to send to 
your boy friend Walters, Firth ? ” 

The man shivered. The youngster could see the clenched hands 
shaking. He waved to the trio cheerily, and started for the door. 

“ Give my love to them at the Special Branch,” said his father. 

“ It’s a long time since I had a parly with those lads. It'll be quite 
a pleasure to meet 'em again—even if our friend Firth doesn’t 
enjoy tl%c meeting. Don't be away for too long, Mick.” 

“ 1 won't. Perhaps while I’m away Firth will while away the 
hours by telling you a few select fairy stories. He’s pretty good a! 
’em. But watch your step if he makes a mistake and tells the truth. 
That’ll mean that lie’s losing what bit is left of his mental grip.” 

Father and son laughed. Mick closed the door behind him, 
walked out of the house, and strolled along the pavement until he 
found a stray taxi. He told the driver to take him to the Condos 
Motel. Strand, and settled himself on the seat to do some thinking. 
As soon as he entered the hotel he asked whether there had been 
any calls for him. There had not. He took his key, hurried to the 
bedroom. The air in the room reeked with tobacco smoke. Curly 
Bright was pacing the floor, puffing out smoke like a steam engine. 
Cardby looked at the ash-tray and smiled. There were about a 
dozen cigarette ends in it. 

“ S’trewth,” said Bright. “ I’m damned -glad to see you back 
here. Being fastened in these rooms by myself was beginning to 
gi\e me the entire jitters. When I woke up, and found that you’d 
gone, 1 thought you'd walked out on me. Then I saw your note,, 
and I've done nothing since but smoke cigarettes, and wait for you' 
to come back.” 
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“Sorry, lad, I couldn’t help being a.little late. Wait until I’ve 
used this telephone. After that I want to have a talk with you.” 

Cardby gave the number, talked to his mother for a while, 
handed out his sympathy about the house and furniture, assured 
fper that he was sitting on top of the world, that he'd be ambling 
along to see her as soon as he’d finished work, and then rang 
off. 

“ Sit down and pin your ears back,” he said to Curly. “ I didn't 
tell you much about the case I am handling because it wouldn’t 
interest you. Now, though. I’m certain you can give me information 
that can save me no end of time and trouble. You told me quite 
a lot about Eddie Walters, and that has been of some assistance. 
Now I want you to start your story earlier back, put a jerk into 
your memory, and try to give me all the details you can. You don’t 
mind helping me. Curly ? ” 

“ Mate, I’ll do anything you ask me to do. I owe you plenty 
yet, and I’m not the sort of skunk who forgets those things. What 
is it ? ” 

“ Vera, I know, was in some way tangled up with the game that 
Eddie Walters was playing. What her part in it was I don’t know, 
and at the moment I don’t very much care. The vital question is 
this: How did Vera come into the party in the first place ? Think 
ft carefully.” 

“There isn’t much need for me to do a lot of thinking. I can 
soon tell you all I know about that, and I reckon that’ll be about 
all that you’ll want to know. A bloke named Larry the Snide 
Pusher came round to our place, and said he had a job that might 
put Vera into some heavy metal. That sounded better than good 
to both of us because we were pretty well on the floor. I was a bit 
nervy about it because I loved V.cra, and didn’t want her to break 
out into a line that might land her in the jug. I'd had enough of 
flowery myself to last both of us for quite a while. Still, you can 
always listen to an offer when folks talk about heavy metal. 

“Larry did not know much about the proposition himself. 
Somebody had used him as a contact man. Vera said she was ready 
to talk business if the job was in her street. He gave her a telephore 
number, told her to ring up, and asked for Mr. Webb so that she 
could fix an appointment. She did, and was told to call at 5-la 
Cursitor Street the next morning at eleven. Of course. I didn t go 
with her, but Vera told me all about it when she came back, and I 
^know the kid wouldn’t tell me anything unless it was absolutely 
*kon the up and up. 

“ So you’ll have to take the story as she gave it to me. When she 
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got to the address she was handed a shock. The ‘ Mr. Webb ’ she’d' 
gone to see was a bloke named Harry White.” 

” Wait a minute,” interrupted Mick, excitedly. “ You don’t 
mean Harry White, the big shot, the man who cases the jobs, and 
then gives the poor boobs working for him a twopenny rake-off for 
taking all the risks ? ” ^ 

“ That's him all right. He's been sitting on the top of the dump 
for years and he’s so fly the splits can't lay a finger on him. Well, 
he told Vera that a friend of his was anxious to know what line 
your firm was taking on a case. He didn't tell her much about the 
job, but he said that he could give her some information to spread 
round in the underworld. He worked it out that whatever she said 
woukl come to your ears, and that you'd soon start looking for the 
girl. What he told her was just enough to kid you that she knew 
the entire works. Follow me? It was a bright idea. Once she’d 
got you on a string she'd got to keep an eye on you, and pump you 
for a few details while you were trying to get stuff from her that 
she hadn't got. 

“ Vera said it sounded like easy money to her. Harry White said 
slic'd better not kid herself about that. He said it was a tough job. 
When the girl said slic'd handle it all right he brought Eddie Walters 
into the room, told Vera that he was the bloke she was working for, 
and that he would leave them to fix the details together. Walter^ 
told her ail he wanted her to know, told her where to get in touch*** 
with him, and then ordered her to start shouting the odds about 
the job in Use West End. He gave her fifty quid, and we thought 
we were well in the market. 1 followed her around a bit while she 
was playing you, and in those few days I got to know Eddie Walters 
fairly well. The rest you know." 

( Thanks, thanks, thanks!” said Mick. And he meant it! 

One more small point. Did Eddie Walters see Vera with me on 
the night we went to the club together—on the night she wore the 

green frock and black belt ? " 

Sure he did. In the Rialto Club. I was with him. He said then 
that she was a smart-looking kid, and the outfit suited her. Hey 1 
Where arc you oil to now, mate? I've had enough of this room.” 

" So have 1. I'm on my way to see Mr. Harry White. See you 
soon.” 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


POINTED INTERVIEW 




Ideas were circling around Cardby’s brain like painted horses on a 
fairground as he hurried to Cursitor Street. The picture he had 
. been painting in his mind was becoming clearer, and clearer. Apart 
' from any other consideration, he had for a long time fostered a 
desire to meet the mysterious Harry White. His type arises in the 
underworld from time to time—men known to all, men with names 
passed in closed rooms, whispered behind raised hands, but men 
very seldom seen. When he reached the premises he looked down 
the names on the plates, found that Mr. Nicholas Webb apparently 
occupied the second floor. He mounted the well-worn stairs with 
a firm tread. Confidence was part of the business when handling 

a person as shrewd as Harry White. 

He knocked on the door of an outer office. A girl opened it for 
him. Mick knew then that he had come to the right place. Harry 
White certainly knew bow to play his cards. The girl was plain to 
' *he point of ugliness, her dark hair was scraped back from her 
forehead, the horn-rimmed glasses seemed rather too large lor her 
narrow face, and the frock looked like something handed out at 
an orphanage. 

“ Good-afternoon, miss,” he said. “ I’ve called to see Mr. V. ebb. 

“ I am not at all certain that Mr. Webb is disengaged. If you'll 
give me your name 1 will find out for you. Will you take a seat ! 
Cardby walked into the small outer office, and sat down. 

“ The name,” he said, “ is Mick Cardby, of Cardby and Son. 

Thanks! ” , . , A 

The girl walked over to a glass-panelled door, and rappee. A 
second later she walked inside. When she returned Mick was 
standing on his feet, apparently studying the ceiling with gic.a 

interest. 

“ Mr. Webb is sorry, but he is too busy to sec you. He suge sts 
that you should write to him, state the nature of your business, auJ 
then suggest some suitable time for an appointment. „ 

“ A most admirable suggestion on his part. I m most gra e n . 

„ The girl received a sudden shock. She opened the outer doo. .or 
-fee youngster. He walked across the office floor, smiled at the girl, 
pushed open the inner door, and strode into Hany 11 e s * e. 
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The man sitting behind the desk sprang angrily to his feet. Cardby 
gave him a low bow, moved a little nearer, pulled back a chair, 
and sat down so that he faced Harry White. The fact that the man’s 
face was puce-coloured did not apparently interest him at all. They 
stared at each other without speaking. ^ 

Cardby was taking a mental photograph. Harry White was' 
somewhere in the early fifties, but the years had dealt kindly with 
him. His face was round, red, well-fed. The eyes were small and 
blue, the mouth too full to be genuine, the neck apoplectically 
short, the short figure was running to seed, the hands were well 
manicured, the massive diamond ring he wore was genuine. Mick 
saw plenty of the hands. They were spread out on the top of the 
desk. 

“ What the hell do you mean by bursting in here like this ? ” 
asked White. “ I thought my secretary gave you a message from 
me." 

“ She did. Then it occurred to me that somebody once wrote or 
said something about only passing this way but once. And I 
wouldn't for any trivial reason miss the privilege of meeting you. 
Sit down, and make yourself feel entirely at home. Are you keeping 
well. Mr. White?" 

“ Can’t you read ? The name is Nicholas Webb. It is on the 
plate." ^ 

“ You can buy names of all sorts from engravers. I suppose you 
know quite well why I have made this call, Mr. White? ’’ 

" I neither know nor care. I have heard of you in a casual 
manner. The more 1 have heard the less I wanted to meet you." 

“ That 1 can very well understand," remarked Mick, looking at 
his feet. 

" You have a reputation to sustain as an insolent person. Please 
be as brief as possible. I have quite an amount of business to 

do ? " 

" What kind of business, Mr. White ? Are you a professional 
man ? " 

" That is my own concern. Tell me what brought you here, and 
then I can show you to the door w ithout any further waste of time." 

" Very well." Cardby sighed wearily. “ I’ll try to be brief, but 
1 don't quite know where to start. Which doctor treated Eddie 

Walters?” 

" I dd'e Walters ? I don’t know him. Is there any reason why 
I should ? Is he some friend of yours who has fallen sick ? " 

" Yes, he's sick. I put a couple of bullets into him. I want th£ 
name of the doctor who took ’em out. I came here because I’m 
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sure you’ll be only too pleased to be of some service to me. What 
I is the name ? ” 

“ I had heard that you were a little eccentric, Mr. Cardby. Now 
think that insane would have been a much more effective word.” 
Better to be insane than bullet-ridden. By the way, when poor 
little Vera was stabbed to death not very long ago somebody slipped 
up very badly. They say that procrastination is the thief of time. 
It is the thief of liberty also, Mr. White.” 

Meaning precisely what, Mr. Cardby ? ” 

Just that she was murdered a little too late. Understand me ? 

“ Not in the least. Who is Vera ? Why was she stabbed ? Why 

I Was it late ? ” 

“ Vera is the girl you employed to trail around with me. She was 
stabbed because Eddie Walters knew that she was ready to squeal. 
It was too late because the damage had already been done. It is 
true that dead men tell no tales. It is equally true that a woman, 
while still alive, can swear a statement sufficiently valid to be 
accepted in any court. What does it feel like to be sitting on top 
of a dynamite dump, waiting for somebody to detonate it ? ” 
“Cardby, you think you're very clever. You've got a fancy 
thought in your head that you can slide mo down a greased shute. 
Better men than you could ever be have tried it. They ve all come 
Instuck. Some of them have come tragically unstuck. Arc you so 
anxious to take your place in the queue 7 We’ll find a place tor you 
There was no mistaking the dramatic change in the man s cone 
He was no longer trying to finesse. Now he had taken ofl the 
gloves, and was ready to make a straightforward fignt ot d. Cardby 
had no thought of shirking the issue, fencing lor position was 

nothing in his line. , ir , 

“ I’ll be in the queue outside the Old Bailey when you cl ml up 

the steps to see what the judge can hand out to you. 
away with things before, White, by hiding your flesh behindla l^cap 
of fall guys. You’ll never get away with it this time. It is one g 
to case a crime, and leave a sucker to take a ris 01 yo • 
changes very, very considerably when you become an j • 

murder When [he day arrives for the final pay-off yon sUndm 
exactly the same boat as Eddie Walters. The rope shou d 's' aoout 
fit that short, thick neck of yours. It won t be very painful. Hva y 

folk like you always die quickly at the end a . , 

“ That’s the sort of tale foolish people tell children so U < y 
mn scare ’em. I’m not ever turning a slight hair, CarUby- 
No ? Then why don’t you use that b^-P^ ke 
to wipe the sweat from your face ? It might gi\ c n P 
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that you’re just a shade nervous, and I know you’d dislike me to 
think that.” 

White took out the handkerchief, wiped his face, Cardby grinned. 
The man had not been perspiring in the least! - 

“ Have you got any financial interest in the place at Victoria yoVfc* 
provided for Eddie Walters and your own selected boy friends ? ” 

“ I quite thought you’d have discovered the fact by now. Seems 
a pity that you didn’t stay in it while it burned.” 

“ Thanks for the interest you take in me. It was a pity, too, that 
such a bad mess was made of the job at the club while I was with 
Vera. For that, though, 1 blame you entirely. If you had done the 
wise thing and given a brief description of me to the man who 
pulled the trigger the mistake would never have happened. Sheer 
carelessness.” 

“ The lucky breaks won’t always come your way, Cardby. People 
don't often make similar mistakes twice. I always profit by those 
I make.” 

“ Except this one. You won’t have time to make another experi¬ 
ment. They say a minute of time is given to every man. Your last 
minute is on its way. White, so you’d better make the best of it. 
How much did Walters promise to give you out of his haul in 
return for your services rendered ? It must have been a hefty lump 
to make you take so many chances. Still, with half a million toy 
play around with he can afford to be fairly generous.” 

" Half a million?” asked White. “Who told you that it was 
so much ? ” 

“ Oh, don’t lock so staggered,” said Cardby, plunging into the 
fray with another blind shot as he added: "Surely you didn’t 
expect that a man like Eddie Walters would play the game with 
you ? I’m taking a bet that he almost halved the value of the haul 
when he handed the story to you. That, my dear White, is exactly 
what has put the skids under you. There isn’t one person in the 
entire outfit who is playing a straight game, and once everybody 
concerned starts double-crossing there’s bound to be trouble. If it 
were not for that d’you think I’d have a tenth of the information 
that I’ve got ? ” 

“ Haifa million,” repeated White, almost to himself. The man’s 
face was grim as he rapped the desk. “ Take my advice, Cardby, 
and get out of this business before the roof falls in on you. I don’t 
think for a moment that you realise just what you've taken on. If 
you did you'd run like hell until your feet started scorching.” * 

“ The boot. White, is on the other foot. The members of you* 
own mob arc the people on the run. They've got more cause to run 
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to cover than I have—and you know it. Before many hours have 
passed you'll be racing for a funkhole yourself, and by then it will 
be too late.” 

“ What members of my own mob—as you call it—are running 
fyyider cover? This is all news to me. You must be imagining 
"mings.” 

“ I’m not, laddie. What about the boys you employ who bit off 
more than they could chew down Victoria way early this morning ? 
Haven’t they bunked into hiding like startled rabbits ? And wouldn't 
any one of ’em squeal like a stuck pig if they thought they could 
save themselves from the rap by doing it ? Of course they would. 
And you know it. Your liberty, as you sit here now, is worth about 
a bad penny.” 

‘‘Your life won’t even be worth that by the time I've finished 
with you, Cardby. People mostly treat me with great care. You've 
gone a bit further than I’d allow' any person to go—and get awav 
with it.” 

“ Splendid. Did you happen to confide in the minor members 
of your bunch to the extent of lolling them that there had been 
three murders tied up in the game they were playing ? When I tell 
them that, 1 can see their feet getting so cold that they II shout the 
odds to keep themselves warm. Phil Mace, Vera, and the pilot. 
•Once they know they’re facing the long drop they’ll forget all about 
^you, White. They may be scared of you now. But they’re a damned 
sight more frightened of the gallows. Waitandsec. You II remember 

my words.” . 

White ran a finger round his collar to loosen it. Ihs face had 

become somewhat red, and this time the perspiration on his face 
was genuine. 

Cardby commenced to enjoy himself as he remarked: 

“ It doesn’t matter so much about you and Eddie Walters, because 
you are certain to take the long drop. But your smaller Iry in the 
bunch have got a slight chance of squeezing out of it by squealing. 
They’ll do plenty of that by the time we’re through with them 

“My oath!” muttered Harry White. "I think you le about 

‘‘Of course, I am. The murder of the pilot is easily pinned on 
Eddie Walters, and there won’t be the slightest trouble about seeing 
you up the gallows steps in connection with the othei two. \ou 
think the lads working for you will feel nervous about saying tne.r 
, piece when they know the only person they were scared of is playing 
*%ith his fingers in a death cell ? Wh‘:re is Eddie Walters . 

“ I’m saying nothing, Cardby, and you re wasting your time 
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trying to get information from me. I’ve listened to all you have 
to say, and I have given you all the time I can spare. That’s all.” - 
“ I can understand you treating time as an item of great value. 
You haven’t got very much of it left Minutes to you now are what 
gold coins must be to a miser. What a tragedy it’ll be if Eddj£ 
Walters takes his last walk with his mouth closed, and leaves haiT 
a million of good dough behind without telling people where it is.” 

“ Half a million is a lot of money, Cardby,” said Harry White, 
bending forward. “ Don’t you think there’s some way in which we 
could do a deal of some sort ? After all, five hundred thousand 
pounds is worth talking about. Had you thought of that possi¬ 
bility ? ” 

“ You mean that if I agreed to your terms you’d be prepared to 
get the information from Eddie Walters, pull a fast one on him, and 
do a two-way split with me ? Is that the proposition ? ” 

“ In brief, roughly that. How does that sound to you, Cardby ? ” 

“ I'm not going to talk about it at the moment. You’re offering 
to do a deal with something you haven't got. That’s not business, 
White. I might as well offer you the reserves of the Bank of England. 

It might sound like a generous offer—and that’s all it would be 
because I couldn't deliver the goods. When you can put something 
a bit more concrete, something really substantial and practical in 
front of me, I might be persuaded to listen to your point of view,; 
At the moment you are talking hot air. Besides, if you got the 
information you'd probably try to pull a fast one on me just as - 
you're suggesting to play Eddie Walters as a sucker. I don’t play , 
ball that way, brother.” * o 

“ Jt isn't one person in ten million who has the chance of getting, 
among such heavy metal so easily. Think what it would mean, 
Cardby. You would never have to do another stroke of work in 
your life, and I'd get out from under the crime racket for ever, j 
Isn't that something worth aiming at? Just pull one stroke—and 
finish for keeps.’’ 

“ Sounds a big temptation to dangle in front of anybody. I’m 
looking at it from another point of view. White. Your friend, 
Walters has gambled his life to lay his mitts on that dough. He 
has murdered, and knows what’s coming to him if he’s caught. - 
Haifa million can't buy him safety. He is in bed now with a couple 
of bullet wounds, and knows that he won't be able to get around 
again for quite a while. Very well. That being so, is he likely to 
tell you where to find the stuff for which he has risked everything, 
because of which he’s now lying in bed in agony ? Would he give ; 
you that information when he knows that he has to stay in bed, and 
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can’t keep any check whatever on your movements ? No, never. 
That’s why your proposition falls flat.” 

“ I don’t blame you for looking at it in that way. Still, I think 
the idea is pretty good, and is well worth trying. I’ll tell you what 
do—and this is perfectly straight. I’ll see what I can find out 
from Walters. You come round at ten o’clock in the morning, and 
l I’ll lay my cards on the table. If the whole thing is a flop I'll tell 
you so. If I get away with what I want I’ll tell you the conditions 
under which I’d be prepared to do a split. How does that sound, 
Cardby ? ” 

“ We can’t leave it in any other way. I’m not promising that I’ll 
agree to your terms. I might throw them down flat. But I’ll be 
round at ten in the morning, and we’ll see how things stand then. 
Until then I’m giving you due warning that you're in a million 
times worse spot than you’ve ever been in before. I’ll see you in 
the morning. Watch your step, and see that you don’t make a 
slip up. One will swing you.” 

“ I’ll be remembering that, Cardby. Ten in the morning. Good¬ 
bye.” V 

Mick walked leisurely through the outer office, smiling towards 
the girl as he passed. She looked at him, astonished. She never 
dreamt that an interview starting in such a manner could last so 
The youngster’s pace increased immediately he got outside 
the office. He saw a tobacconist's shop on the opposite side of the 
road, a little lower down. Outside was a plate announcing a tele¬ 
phone within. He made a dash, dialled his office. Miss Wheeler, 
their secretary, answered the call. The youngster’s instructions were 
brief, emphatic, to the point: 

“ Mick Cardby speaking. Come along immediately to the 
tobacconist’s half-way down Cursitor Street on the left. You won't 
be going back to the office so dress for home. Bring a loaded 
hypodermic syringe with you. Don't be long. Thanks.’ 

The youngster walked into the shop, bought some cigarettes, 
found he could watch the entrance of 54a comfortably through the 
window of the shop. He passed a ten shilling note, muttered a few 
words of explanation. The rest was easy. He was sitting on the 
counter, staring through the window when Miss Wheeler walked 
in. She handed him the syringe w'rapped in a handkerchief. Mick 
drew the girl to one side, gave her a hurried account of his interview 
with Harry White, described the man in detail, concluded: 

“I daren’t follow him. He knows me too well. It is of vital 
importance to trail him wherever he goes. 1 hat’s your job. Don’t 
let him slip you. I think he can take you to the person who can 
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crack the case for me. I am going to follow his secretary. Don’t \ 
take any risks. If anything urgent occurs telephone the office. I 
will be there sooner or later. Is that all clear, Miss Wheeler ? You 
must stay with that man.” 

She nodded. They waited in silence for a time. Then Carcfay 
whispered: 

“ That’s him coming down the steps. Don’t miss him. Best of 
luck, kid.” . 4 

Five minutes after Miss Wheeler left the shop Cardby strode out. 
The secretary had just left the office. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


CARDY LEARNS THINGS 


The girl had almost reached the corner of the street before Mick 
started shadowing her. For the moment he was anxious not to get 
too close. She turned the bend, and he lengthened his stride. When 
he saw her again she was some twenty yards ahead. He knew now 
the direction which the girl would take. She was heading for the 
underground station. Once he had satisfied himself about the fact 
he swung down a turning to the left, almost ran along the street, 
turned sharply to the right, hurried along another street, and then 
turned right again. 

He did not slow down his pace as he turned the comer. The girl 
was not more than twenty feet away, walking towards him. He 
stopped very suddsrly. as though intensely surprised. At the same 
moment the girl saw him. Mick hurried towards her, a smile 

playing revel his lips. 

''Vvdi, he exclaimed, '‘this is a large slice of luck. I was 
just on my way to your office. I hope that Mr. Webb has not left 
yet.” 

“ l*' 7 ! sorry,” said the girl, “ but he left the office about ten 
m'r.utcs ago. Is it anything very important ? ” 

" It certainly is, miss. He wanted some papers from me. I told 
him that 1 thought 1 had them at home. Then, not long after I had 
left your place, I remembered that they were not at home at all but 
at my office. Since they were important I was hurrying back to tell 
him that it he would come along to my office with me immediately 
he could have them. Damn ! Now I hardly know what to do. 
What a cursed nuisance ! ” 
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“ I don’t sec that there is anything to be done about it,” said the 
girl. “ It is a pity that you’ve just missed him.” 

The youngster thumbed his chin. Abruptly, he smacked a haDd 
{ftiinsl his thigh, smiled more cheerily as he remarked: 

* “ If you are not in a tremendous hurry I think you can help me 
out of the difficulty quite easily, miss. I'm sure that Mr. Webb would 
be most grateful to you if you would do as I suggest. If I take a 
taxi, my office is not more than five minutes run from here. So 
that if you popped along with me I could give you the papers, and 
you could hand them to Mr. Webb first thing in the morning. That 
would save a lot of trouble if.you wouldn't mind doing it to help 


both of us.” 

“ I don’t mind in the least,” said the girl. Cardby breathed more 
' easily, raised his hand to stop a taxi. When they were in the cab 
he thrust the hypodermic more deeply into his pocket. He would 
not be needing it now. The breaks were certainly coming his way. 

He showed the girl into his office, asked her to take a seat for a 
moment while he looked for the papers. When she was seated he 
turned the key in the office door, started to fumble the desk drawers. 
He paused for an instant to offer the girl a smoke. 

“ I am so sorry,” he said, “ that I have to keep you waiting like 
•Ais If Mr. Webb hadn’t got such a foul memory this bother would 
never have arisen. The papers, really, are not for your employer. 
They're for quite another person. Unfortunately, the man has been 
taken suddenly ill, and has had to be removed from his home. The 
trouble is that I can’t send the papers along to him because I don’t 
know the nursing home or house where he is now, and Mr. Webb 
wasn't too certain about the address. The only thing left for me 
to do was to give him the job of seeing that the papers reached the 


man. It is a nuisance.” 

All the time he was speaking Cardby was fumbling through the 
drawers. The girl smoked her cigarette, seemed quite comfortable. 
Mick decided to risk another stride along the adventurous path. 

“ You must know the man quite well,” he said, “ although he 
has not been visiting Mr. Webb for very long. At least, I assume 
that once you’d seen him you’d never forget him. He is a somewhat 

unusual person. In appearance he . . . 

Cardby struggled to sound casual, almost uninterested, as he gave 
to the girl a detailed description of Eddie Walters. She listened to 
him more through sheer politeness than anything else As he 
finished the girl smiled, blew out some smoke, said to Caidby. 

‘‘ You’ve got a wonderful gift of describing people. From what 
you have said any person would know immediately that it was Mr. 
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Caley that you were talking about. I could see the man before my 
eyes as you were talking. It isn’t often people can describe things 
so graphically. I must congratulate you. Can’t you find the papers 
you want ? ” ^ 

“ I don’t seem to lay my hand on them at the moment. Never 
mind, a spot of perseverance might produce them. It was a pity 
about poor Caley’s sudden illness. Very bad luck for the bloke 
in more ways than one. He was in the middle of a business deal 
when he fell ill. It might make a difference of a lot of money to 
him by the time he is well enough to get about again. Do you 
happen to know how he is ? ” 

“ All I know is that he is getting on as well as can be expected. 

I telephoned for Mr. Webb to find out, and that’s what they told 
me.” 

Cardby bent his face below the desk to ensure that the girl did 
not read some sign of the rising excitement in his face. The youngster 
was striving to take things slowly. The temptation to make a dive 
for the information was more than tantalising. He knew, though, 
that would ruin everything. He tried to fashion out some cautious 
manner of framing the all-important question. The girl was no 
fool. A man like Harry White would never employ a nitwit. 

“ I hope they're looking after him well,” he said, apropos of r 
nothing. “ If I had heard about it earlier 1 would have fixed a place’ 
myself for him to have gone into. He doesn’t know his London 
any too well, and those places vary such a lot. I know only too 
well. I’ve had one or two fairly bitter experiences of them. Well, 
we can only hope for the best. I'm sure Mr. Webb will do his best 
for him.” 

“ Oh, I’m certain about that. He’s got his own doctor attending 
to him so you can be sure that he's all right.” 

“ That sounds better,” said Mick, cheerfully. “ You mean Dr. 
Wainwright ? *’ 

“ No. I mean Mr. Webb's own doctor—Dr. Peters.” 

” Silly of me,” said Mick, laughing. “ I’d forgotten that he 
finished with Dr. Wainwright quite a while ago. I rather think 
they ended up with a first-class row. Of course, Dr. Peters will 
have placed him in his own nursing home. They’re better looked 
after that way because I feel that the nurses take a more personal 
interest in the case.” 

“ But Mr. Caley hasn't gone into a nursing home. At least, he 
hasn’t unless Dr. Peters runs one at his own home. Of coursd, 
som*; doctors do that, don’t they ? ” 

” A few do, certainly. But they have to choose their district 
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very, very carefully. Only a few of the suburbs are any good for 
private nursing homes. I’ve known any amount of doctors start 
them all full of hope, and then finish up feeling very down in the 
■^mouth. I shouldn’t think Dr. Peters is in the best spot in the world 
ror that sort of business venture. I know I wouldn’t like to invest 
any money in a private nursing home in this district. He must be 
a prize optimist.” 

“ You surprise me. Really you do. I'd have thought that 
Surbiton was one of the typical places where a private nursing home 
would be well patronised. They've got a fair collection of wealthy 
people in the district, and, after ail, that's what private nursing 
homes are made for. There is no point in starting one in a slum, 
or poor area.” 

“ Perhaps I spoke a little impetuously, miss. As a matter of 
fact I don’t know the district very well at all, so it was foolish of me 
to have spoken. If you will excuse me for a moment I'll just take 
a peep through the top drawer in the other office. I fancy the 
papers might be there. I won’t keep you waiting for more than a 
minute. Just help yourself to the smokes. I'm afraid 1 make a 
roost inefficient host. That’s the worst of being a bachelor. What 

I need is practice.” , _ ' , 

Cardby walked slowly through to his secretary s office, opened 
% drawer with enough noise to advertise the fact, and immediately 
left the desk to pick up a telephone directory. He felt somewhat 
ashamed of his trembling hands as he thumbed down the list. 
His heart missed a couple of beats, he wanted to jump into the 
air, and shout for joy. His gaze was concentrated on one entry. 

Nothing else mattered. He read: 

** Arnold Peters, The Hollies, Curtis Avenue. . . . Sui biton 


45296.” r . r . 

Most cautiously he collected some sheets of paper, took a foolscap 

envelope from Miss Wheeler's drawer, placed the paper inside, 

fastened down the envelope, and returned to the girl in his office, 

waving the envelope triumphantly. 

“ I told you,” he said, “ that perseverance has its own reward— 

or words to that effect. I've found them at last. Excuse me for a 

moment while I scribble on the envelope.’' 

Mick hud decided that it might pay to play his cards straight 
through the pack. With great deliberation he wrote on the envelope: 
“ Mr Caley, c/o Mr. Webb. Strictly Private.” 

4 * The girl ground the stump of her cigarette into the ash-tray took 
^he envelope with a smile, and Cardby escorted her down to he 
front door. He shook hands with her so enthusiastically that she 
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was a little surprised. He had every cause to feel grateful, felt 
almost inclined to bend down and give the girl an even greater 
'surprise by kissing her. He watched her walk towards the Strand. 

She carried the envelope under her arm as though carrying" 
national secrets of the utmost importance. Actually, she had witn' 
her five sheets of blank paper ! 

Once he was certain that the girl had vanished, Cardby hurried 
into the office, rang the number for Inspector Mailey. He was 
lucky. The tired officer was to be found. 

“ Grab your coat and hat, Mailey,” called Mick, “ and get round 
to my office as soon as you can. You know who this is speaking. 
Bring your friend Conning with you. It might turn out to be more 
than a job for two. For the love of Mike put a jerk into it. I think 
I’ve blown all your worries into the air. Don’t be afraid that your 
speed will startle me. It won’t. I’ll be waiting on the doorstep for 
you. Eh ? No, don’t bring a car. I’m taking you to a place where 
we don't want one.” 'i 

Mailey didn't wait for very long. Ten minutes later a taxi drew 
up outside Cardby’s office. The youngster, as he had said, was 
waiting on the door-step for them. Before they could get out he 
said tb the cabby: 

“ Drive straight on to Waterloo.” 

‘‘And what is all the excitement?” asked Mailey. The man 
looked pale and drawn. So did Conning. The deep black patches 
under their eyes told a story of their own. They regarded Mick 
curiously, wondered if he ever knew what it might feel like to 
be tired. 

“ We’re catching the first fast train to Surbiton,” said the 
youngster, “ and I may have a chance to tell you things as we go. 
If we get a bad compartment I'll tell you while we’re in the cab 
at the other end. I think, Inspector, that your long, long trail is 
coming to an end. And so is mine. For which, many thanks ! ” 

“ I'm so tangled up with murder cases now that I don't quite 
know which one 1 am investigating. Which one do you happen 
to be talking about at the moment ? Or have you invented a new 
one since I last saw you ? After the last few hours I'm ready to 
believe anything.” 

' I didn’t bring you out of your burrow because I’d developed 
an invention. I brought you out because there’s just a chance that 
I can de'i. cr the whole case to you on a gold plate.” 

“ case ? What are you talking about ? Either I am densef 

or y>u are going entirely crazy. Which is it ? ” 

“ The whole lot. Don’t get hysterics, laddie. I want you two 
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with me to hold the fort while I do a small spot of work. If I play 
the cards the right way you can go to bed after you’ve left Surbiton.” 

“ That sounds like a beautiful dream,” said Conning. “ Do you 
-mind putting on another record because I don't believe that one ? ” 
*They arrived at Waterloo to discover that the next non-stop train 
to Surbiton left in three minutes. When the train pulled out they 
were on it. And they were alone in a first-class compartment, 
Mailey had flashed his warrant card, and spoken a few words. 

By the time the train pulled into Surbiton the detectives had 
heard most of the story. Mailey plucked again and again at his 
finger nails. Conning puffed for five minutes at a cigarette that had 
long since gone out. They piled into a taxi on the station rank, 
Cardoy told the driver to stop at the corner of Curtis Avenue. As 
they moved forward he started talking again: 

“ This is my party, and I don’t want cither of you to do anything 
that might spoil it. After all, the honour and glory will belong to 
you two at the finish so you'll have nothing to worry about. 1 am 
eoing to handle this business in a way that you lads couldn t use. 
It may not be very unorthodox, but there have been moments when 
I’ve found it very effective. I am going into that house alone. I 
want one of you to wait about fifty yards away from the house on 
,lhe left side, and the other to do likewise the other way. 

& “ if everything goes well you’ll be hearing from me. But il I m 
in that place for more than half an hour, and you get no word at 
all J’d advise you to walk in, and discover for yourselves just what 
has happened. Unless you're quite certain that something vciy bad 
has gone wrong with the works don't interfere. Leave me to play 
the game in my own way. It'll suit me better, and before you ve 
finished you’ll find that it delivers the goods just as you want em. 

Conning said nothing, waited for his superior to speak. 

“You've done all the work, Mick,” said Mailey, and you ve 
found out ten times more than we have. It seems to me only fair 
that you should be left with an entirely free hand Youi methods 
may not run according to the book, but I’ve watched the way you ye 
used ’em for a few years, and I’m quite content to leave the held 

t0 ‘‘cLn 1 take it that both of you will do whatever I ask you to 
without starting any sort of argument ? My instructions may seem 
o Hit nHd at moments but you can bet your boots that I wouldn t 
hand ng ouTorders unless I'd got a helluva good reason for 
lem at the tack of my mind. And it isn't always conventent to 

Sta ‘‘Vr^aU^sX°ne S ” Sd Mailey° He was still admiring the 
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manner in which the youngster was taking charge of the entire- 
party without waiting for permission. The taxi stopped. Cardby 
did not move immediately. He surveyed the road into which they 
had turned. The houses were of reasonable size, all detached. . j 

“ I’ve changed my mind,” he said, “ One of you had better sta^f 
with the cab. In the first place you won’t be seen, and, in the 
second place, wc might be needing to use it later. I’ll have a word 
with the driver.” 

Mick told the Jehu to drive a little farther along the avenue, and 
stop. He was to wait with his fare inside the cab, until told to move. 
Cardby left the two detectives, looked both ways along the road, 
and then walked away. He had not travelled very far before he saw 
a familiar figure stroll out from the angle of a side turn. He did not 
require to take a second glance. It was Miss Wheeler. 

Cardby flicked a thumb. The girl, fortunately, understood the 
gesture. She returned to the side road from which she had emerged. 
Mick was in no hurry in following her. Quite a time elapsed before 
he reached her side. The girl shook hands with him as though he 
had arrived to keep an appointment. They strolled along the 
pavement together. 

, “ The man you wanted me to tail,” said the secretary, “ caught 
a cab to Waterloo, and took a train-to Surbiton. He took another 
taxi to here. Sc did I. He went into a house about a hundred yar<» 
along the road on the right-hand side. It is called The Hollies. I 
should say he went into the place roughly three-quarters of an hour 
ago. 1 have kept a careful eye on it ever since. He hasn’t come out, 
as far as I know. Is there anything else you want me to do ? ” 

“ No thanks, my dear, and thanks once again—this time for a N 
very clever piece of work. I raise my hat to you. Now get along 
home.” • i 

The girl scurried away. Cardby sauntered back to the cab, 
climbed inside, whispered to the detectives: 

“ Harry White is in that house, has been for three-quarters of an 
hour, and so far he hasn’t come out. It looks as though we’ll have 
to split forces. 1 am not going into that place to see Eddie Walters 
until White has left. The trouble is that wc dare not lose sight of 
Harry White because soon we’ll be wanting to collect him. So as 
soon as he leaves that place I want one of you to tail him. Stick to 
him as though you're going to be murdered if you miss him. 
Who does it ? ” 

” You handle that job, Conning,*’ said Mailey. “ I’ll stay with 
Cardby.” v i 

I or another twenty minutes the three men stared along the 
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avenue. Suddenly, Cardby gripped Conning’s arm, and muttered: 

“ Make a start, lad. There’s your man. Don’t miss him for 
God’s sake.” 

* Conning left the taxi. Cardby gave him a start of a few minutes. 
¥hen he strolled down the road, stopped at the house with The 
Hollies on the gate, thumbed the bell, and prayed that at the 
eleventh hour the lucky breaks might still be with him. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 
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ANXIOUS MOMENTS 

A trimly-dressed maid opened the door. Obviously Dr. Peters 

believed in dressing his front window. 

“ Good-afternoon,” Mick said, tilting his hat. 1 have called to 
see Mr. Caley. Would you please make the necessary arrangements 

f °“Come inside, sir,” said the girl. She ushered him into a small 
waiting-room. When she returned a uniformed nurse accompanied 

I understand that you wish to see Mr. Caley ? ” „ 

That is so. I am sorry if I’ve chosen an inconvenient moment.^ 
You have. I am afraid that it is impossible for you to see him.^ 
I would not have called had the matter not been one of urgency 
-That I appreciate. Mr. Caley, however, is now asleep, and 
having regard to his condition we would not awaken him. 

“ For how long has your patient been sleeping . „ 

“ About half an hour. We are hoping the rest will continue. 

- Nurse, I have an idea that Dr. Peters told you that story before 
you came to see me. It is folly to lie so stupidly. His last visitor left 
this house five minutes ago, and I can't think that he spcjd h> 
an hour holding the hand of a sleeping man. I lease be truthful. 

“ I yen' much resent your statement. I have said all that I wish 
. cow That heine so perhaps you would now leave. 

“ You may have finished your speech. I haven’t. Not , by a lo "? 

E ’ - 

be.” 
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The nurse stamped out of the room with a show of indignation. 
Mick was kept waiting for a few minutes. The delay did nothing 
to make him feel more amiable. When the nurse returned she smiled 
triumphantly. * *■' 

“ Dr. Peters,” she said, “ refuses to see you, and desires that yob 
should leave here immediately. That is the whole of his message.’* 

“ I see. I will leave this house for one minute. Tell Dr. Peters 
that when I return he will sec me whether he wants to or not. If, 
when I return, you refuse to open the door for me I will blow out 
the lock.” ; 

He took the automatic from his pocket, held it in his palm. The 
maid looked likely to faint as Cardby walked to the door, and left 
the house. He stood on the pavement and waved to the taxi driver, j 
The man moved forward, and drew up outside the house. Mailey 
got out. Mick explained the position in a few words, led the \ 
inspector to the door. A sharp ring brought the maid running to 
the door. As it opened Cardby noticed that the nurse was standing 
in the hall. He walked into the house without waiting for an 
invitation. ] 

“ Show that card to the nurse, please,” he said to Mailey. The I 
detective fished out his warrant card, held it before the woman’s 
eyes. ^ j 

“ And now,” said Mick, please tell Dr. Peters that Defective ; 
Inspector Mailey, of the Metropolitan Police, is waiting to sde him. j 
Mention, also, that he is accompanied by Mick Cardby. Thanks.” j 
The nurse’s indignation vanished like chaff before the wind. She 1 
seemed only too grateful to get away from them. The maid offered 5 
to show them into the waiting-room. Both shook their heads. Some 
time elapsed before the nurse returned to announce that Dr. Peters 
would sec them. She didn’t look too pleased about it. 

They followed her along the passage, were shown into the 
surgery. Dr. Peters rose from his chair, making an effort to appear 
indignant. 

“ I call this an outrage,” he spluttered. “ What is the meaning 
of it ? ” j 

" You already know,” said Mailey. “ Mr. Cardby wishes to see 
one of your patients. You sent a message saying that it was im¬ 
possible. It so happens that I wish to see him also. That makes it 
very possible.” \ 

" I have my patient’s welfare to consider. He is sleeping. It ' I 
would be most injurious to his health to waken him. Surely eve?* 
detectives can show more consideration, and act like human 

beings ? ” 
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“ Don’t run on so quickly,” said Cardby. “ Make a start by 
telling us what the man is suffering from. Why is he in here ? ” 

He had an accident and sustained a fiacturcd leg. He is in 
ain.” 

- “ I bet he is ! But, doctor, he ain’t got no fractured leg. I am no 
medical man, but I can diagnose his complaint very easily for you. 
He is suffering from a bullet wound in the right forearm, and another 
bullet wound on the right of the chest." 

Really, Cardby, that’s an astounding statement to make to me.” 
Don’t you believe it. There's nothing in the least astounding 
about it. If there is any person in this world who can diagnose that 

case it must be me. Because 1 caused it ! ” 

“ You caused it ? You make that statement in front of a police 
officer and expect me to believe it ? Again, T must ask you both 

to leave.” . 

“ Act sensibly, doctor/' said Mailey. 44 jbere are a fev technic- 

alities about which I’m more than interested. This man was brought 
here suffering from a couple of bullet wounds. Why didn't you 
follow the usual custom, and make an immediate report to the 
police ? There are penalties attached to those omissions, you know. ’ 
Dr Peters bit his nether lip, and remained silent. 

, “ r m not surpri^-lsaid Mailey, “ that you’re in no hurry to 

^talk. Is there any further point in you talking about your sleeping 
patient 9 By the time I’ve been through your books, cross-examined 
your staff, and grilled Harry White for a few hours you 11 have 
plenty to sav to the judge about the odd patients you ve catered for. 
Now lead us to Mr. Caley instantly, and don t try stalling any 

fU The man’s shoulders had drooped, and he sighed heavily. Without 
a word he opened the door, waited for them to pass through. He 
led the way to a small room. Eddie Walters lay asleep. „ 

“ I did not lie to you,” said Peters, when I told you he skpt 
“ Don’t be in too much of a hurry to make statements, remaiked 
the youngster, walking over to the bed. He raised one of me man s 
eyelids bent down and examined it for some seconds. Pe ers turned 
/little’pale His hands began to tremble when he saw Mick start 
testing fhe patient’s reflexes 2 feeling the pulse. Finally Cardby bent 
over the man’s face, spent a full minute listening to him breathing. 
xj.-o face was grim when he turned round to Peters. ... 

“ You are quite right, doctor. Your patient is asleep. He has 
^•verv reason to be. Within the last few minutes you ve given him a 
^ c, ennorifif I expect you did that when I first called. It is no 
StE of the n* you're in. I’m no medical man. 
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but I'm no fool. The man has lost his reflexes, his breathing is 
shallow, and the pupils of his eyes are contracted. If I were a 
gambling man I’d say that very recently you gave him a heavy shot 
of chloral hydrate. It certainly looks very much that way.” 

“ You’re playing a very dangerous game, Dr. Peters,” said Mailed 
“ and at the moment I’d advise you to say nothing.” 

“ There is a spot of work for you to do immediately,” said Cardby. 
“ I am no medical man, and I ought to leave the job to you. But 
after what you’ve done, Peters, I can’t trust you. I want this man 
to be given a stimulant. I’m not going to wait for him to recover 
normally from the soporific you’ve given him. Either strychnine or 
caffeine will soon pull him round. If you’ve got some hanging 
around in a handy place you might try administering oxygen and 
carbon dioxide. If you use either of the stimulants let me see them 
before they’re used. I want this man to wake up, not to die. Al¬ 
though there are folks about—and you may be one of them—who 
would a damn’ sight rather see him dead.” 

Dr. Peters stared at Cardby helplessly, and made no move. 

“ Put a jerk into it! ’ snapped Mailey. “ You heard quite well 
what Mr. Cardby said, so what are you waiting for ? ” 

“ The doctor is wondering where I got my knowledge from,” 
sneered Cardby. ” He’s so used to treating gunshot wounds, stabs, 
and such like that he’s forgotten the other aspects of medicine. 1 ! 
fancy he’s more used to putting people to sleep than he is to waking 
them up.” 

Peters shook his head violently as though to clear his brain. He 
hurried from the room, returned a few seconds later with a bottle. 

“ 1 11 give him caffeine,” he said. ” I think it is safer. I’ll get one 
of the nurses in to give him artificial respiration. That should bring 
him round very shortly.” 

Mick looked at his watch before he said to the doctor: 

” We will leave you to complete the job as quickly as possible. 
You must know where you stand by now so you'll realise what is 
going to happen to you if you try any funny tricks. We will sit in 
the waiting-room for a quarter of an hour. If I don’t hear by then 
that your patient is conscious I'll be along here to find out why. 
Now start work, and see that you make a good job of it. Come 
along. Inspector.” 

The men left the room, retired for a smoke. Mick was rather 
more alarmed than Mailey. 

” 1 don't like leaving Peters to do that job,” he said. “ It would 
be the easiest thing in the world to make a convenient mistake. And 
that would mean a fond farewell to all our hopes.” 
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“ He dare not try anything like that, laddie.” 

** Don’t be too certain. The man who stands in the mess that 
{Peters is in doesn’t look at things from a normal angle. In any 

t se, there’s very little left for him to lose, and he may be bearing 
at in mind.” 

Ten minutes later a nurse walked into the waiting room. 

“ Mr. Caley is now awake,” she said, ” but the doctor thinks it 
most advisable that you should wait for another quarter ol an hour. 
The patient has not yet fully recovered, and his mind may be 

clouded.” , 

“ I can quite see that,” said Mick, “ and we will accept the doctor s 

advice. But we will wait in Mr. Caley s room. 

Do you consider that advisable ? ” asked the nurse. 

I do. Dr. Peters, in a sympathetic manner, might start talking 
to the patient, and iu his present condition that might have the most 
harmful effects. Are you ready to make a move. Inspector . 

' Mailey was smiling. He knew only too well what thoughts were 
running through Cardby’s brain. And he agreed with them cntiicly . 
IV Eddie Walters was propped up against the pillows. Ihs eyes \\CiC 
leaden, lustreless. They widened though when Cardby walked in. 
His body jerked convulsively. Peters looked at him ‘‘uxiously. 

“ Don’t get too excited, Mr. Caley,” he said. That wo 
4£ou any good at all. You must lie quite still, and try to compose 

y0 “ r -n.at” S right. Eddie,” said Mick, “don't get flustered. Haw’d 
you like the name of Caley ? Lie still for a few minutes, and collect 

“ rSS one'chaT He ^ ‘towards 

Cardby was much moit the more he looked the more 

the face of the man on the b-d. * with Walte rs was that 

were stalling. Walters was playing lor lime while his brain sorted 

flhfnk ” Taid'cardby, “ that this farce has gone on for quite 
long enough. Peters, get along to your surgery, and stay mere 
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until I tell you to move. If you object to what I’m saying Inspector 
Mailey will escort you, and see that you’re suitably entertained. 
But under no circumstances do you remain in this room while I 
talk to your patient. Do I make myself quite clear ? ” 

“ You do. Still, I must object most strongly. My patient maj^ 
prove to be in the need of medical attention, and I can hardly 
leave him.” 

“ Peters, you’re dead right ! By the time I have finished with 
your patient he’ll be needing something more than medical attention. 
He'll need a restorative of such strength that they haven’t invented 
it yet. Just move along to your own particular burrow, and we’ll 
look after your patient more adequately than you ever could. Once 
those .22 slugs are taken out the healing process is very rapid.” 

“ What do you want me to do ? ” asked Mailey. “ Shall I stay 
with you, or amble along the passage with Peters ? ” 

“ Stay with me for a time, and I’ll make a suggestion concerning 
Dr. Peters later. In the meantime, doc. you’d better beat it. I 
insist that you leave this room. And when I insist people usually 
do things.” , 

“ Are you ordering me about in my own house? ” inquired the 
doctor, striving to make one show of indignation before his fade-out.. 

“ It won’t be your house for much longer,” said Cardby. “ At 
the moment we’re letting you use it as a matter of common courtesy.’^ 

Peters walked out. Cardby did not waste much time. Before the 
doctor reached his room Mick had crossed the floor, sat on the edge 
of the bed. Mailey made no move. He was leaving Mick to play 
the cards. 

“ Open those eyes, Walters,” said Cardby, “ and get a real earful 
of what I’m saying. You know the crooks’ lingo as well as I do. 
That’s why I’m telling you without beating about the bush that 
you vc been shopped. By the time I’ve talked to you for a few 
seconds you'll know what sort of a tangle you’re in. And it isn’t 
one that you am wriggle out of. From the starting post to the 
judge’s box you're completely dished, flummoxed, thrown on the 
dump, double-crossed, and finished. When they told you in Paris 
that you knew your onions they were waiting for you to buy cheap 
drinks. Your boy friend, Harry White, has taken you for one of the 
most complete rides I've ever heard of. Open your eyes, try to look 
intelligent even if it hurts you.” 

There was no need for Mick to make the request. The man was 
sitting uncomfortably erect, and his eyes had widened. ^ 

“ You might well look a bit startled,” said Mick, “ but the size 
of your eyes now is nothing to be compared with what they will be 
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in a few minutes’ time. I haven’t started the story yet. Tell me, 
how do the two slugs feel that I ploughed into you ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you this, Cardby, and I mean it,” said Eddie. The 
4opungster listened with care, assured himself that the man was 
peaking quite rationally. Walters continued: “ If I hadn't been 
taken right up the path I'd never have chanced my arm about putting 
you on the spot. I had heard bits about you while I was abroad, 
and I thought the lads who told me were getting the Jitters, and 
producing you as a sort of monument. 1 know now that they were 
not. Blimey, Cardby, if I had known then half of what I know 
now I wouldn’t have touched this job with a long pole. 

« I’d have pinned you down in any case,” said Mick, easily, out 
your friends have saved me a lot of trouble by telling a few tales 
about you. I haven’t come here for information, Walters. I know 
the answers to all of it. If I had come here to wait for youito talk 
I wouldn’t have brought Detective Inspector Mailey with me. 

“ You mean that the squeal is as loud as that 
“So loud that a bloke deaf from birth could hear it. Just to 
show you how loud the voices are that are putting the skids under 
you rn mcntTon one thing. Harry White has been here. I M take 
a bet that he spent most of the time trying to discover "here you 
limned hat cargo. He probably assured you .hat ,t would be 
C7to leave him to keep an eye on it while you were confined 

‘°Eddie Walters sat even more erect. He stretched out a hand, 
gripped clrdb/s arm as a sinking man might 

“ “ i told you, laddie, that you^ere ^^^^'Lo^he 
I’ve proved it to you. Harry do a two „ way sp | it with me, 

*Sl5 give hi m a^spot'of protection when he came to mount the 
Sta ‘‘ni want to hear a lot more WMck pulled 

it te7!°"c^ur7 a surtled^xprcssion dilating her eyes, gazed 

^ink,-' *£%£«££ rXeT-■■ g W SUr6e, y 

;«z a" a ss 

havl n happened P He had not been in the surges for long before he 
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realised that his premonition was right. Dr. Peters was slumped 
across his desk. Cardby drew close to him, tilted his head bade, 
took a deep breath, and smelt the odour of almonds. He felt the 
man's pulse as a formality. 

“ He's dead,” said Mick. “ Hydrocyanic acid. He’s better dff 
that way.” . 

Mick threw a towel over the man's head, and walked out of 
the room. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 



CARDBY HEARS A SQUEAL 

Pddie Walters stared at him as he entered the bedroom. So did 
the inspector. The youngster was not quite certain which way to 
play the hand, decided that the best effort would be the bold one. 
There was very little else to lose. He sat down on the bed. ,+t 
Well, my liiend, he said, “ that squealing habit seems to be 
going round and round. I told you the extent to which I’d heard 
it, and you didn't believe me. Dr. Peters heard it, and knew t. 
it was true. Hie result is that you won't have him as a medi 
attendant any more. Now tell me that 1 was talking hot air.” 

What d you mean V ” The question was asked by the man in 
the bed and Inspector Mailey simultaneously. 

” Use what the powers gave you as a headpiece, Walters,” said 
Cardby. “ i thought you could understand language. All I mean 
is that Harry White is so busy getting out of this tangle that he’ll 
and anybody into the mortuary or the jug to save himself. He 
knows that the police have got their fingers just where they want 
them. Dr. Peters knew that as well. He has done what I expected 
he would do. He’s taken himself out of the party. In other words, 
he s committed suicide. That shows you, Walters, whether I was 
joking about the squeal or whether 1 meant it. Men don’t kill 
themselves to provide amusement.” 

so that you can get me to 
open up, and >ou re trying it on the wrong person. I didn’t believe 
you beiore, and I don’t believe you now.” 

‘ J . s that n so 7 1 ex P cct th e doctor packed you well after he’d taken 
out the outlets 1 pumped into you. If he did you'll be strong enougfe 
to ta,<e a ride on my back. It seems that's about the only way in 
whi.h you d be convinced. Come and take a look at your boy 
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friend, and then tell me whether he knew the extent to which the - 
squeal was in.” 

Before Walters could pass any comment Cardby ripped down the 
Abed clothes, took the man by his left wrist, hoisted him over his 
®*houlder, and marched to the doctor’s surgery. Mailey followed 
$ them. 

/ “ Take that towel from his face,” said Cardby to the inspector. 

For a brief moment Walters stared at the doctor. Then he 
whispered: 

“ I’m content, Cardby. Let’s go back to my room.” 

He had not been in bed for more than a minute before he 

remarked: 

“ I’d give half of what I’ve got to be well again. I could die 
very happily if I could lay my hands on Harry White first. That'd 
be something worth dying for—to watch his face as the breath went 
out of him. The lousy punk has got plenty to answer for.” 

“ Let’s talk sense for a while,” said Cardby. "To start with, 
are you quite satisfied now that I am not sprucing when 1 tell you 

that the squeal is in ? ” 

“ i am, Cardby. Men like Peters don t run themselves out for 
nothing. I thought before that you were treating me as a small boy 
ifi-om school. Now I know that somebody has been working over¬ 
time with their tongue.” , , . r .. 

“ Has it occurred to you that if you'd passed on the information 

that Harry White wanted you'd have signed your own death 
warrant ? The only reason why you’re alive now is because dead 
men can tell no tales, and he wants the news from you before you 
pass out. Once he has got the answer to that ^at happens to you 
doesn’t very much matter. Except that you d be bcttu dead. 

“ I’m beginning to think that you're right, Cardby. But 1 ve got 
to go quheTwayyet before 1 can believe you. How much do you 

^rm not going to weary you with a speech that would stretch 

" £ “”to Y w° U He^ute/r oTdstsuchjtn 

B‘ThVwaV “‘they have'collected thaT'ptanc^nd the pTot 
By the ^y, Eddie, ^ ^ ^ Qnce yQu p , ant , em 

“you don't have to waste any more. Still, you couldn't very 

r‘' S "to"thouglr Harry White has been talking quite a 

more than is healthy for him, or for anybody else 
Cardby pulled a packet of cigarettes from his pocket. He didn t 
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want a smoke. But he did need a moment during which he could 
assess whether he could risk chancing his arm to the extent he 
contemplated. 

“ Of course, you’ve got to take the rap for that, Eddie, and Harrv—w 
White knows it. But 1 don’t see for the life of me why he should^ 
try to pin that club shooting job down on you. After all, you didn’t V 
tell the bloke to make a mistake about the person he shot. I suppose ' 
Harry thinks that since you've got to swing in any case, and since 
you can only swing once, you might as well carry the can back for 


the lot." 

“ He'll be having some more ideas coming to him very soon. He 
lent me a gunman who was all sorts of a fool or that slip-up would 
never have happened. The bloke should have used his eyes before 
he pulled the trigger. He looked at the woman instead of looking 
for you." 

Cardby coughed as though nervous, chanced his arm on another 
throw: 

“ He shouldn’t have sent Harry Mating to do that job. The 
bloke was never any good, and he’s usually coked up to the eyes." 

Mick invented the name on the spur of the moment. He awaited 
results. 


“ He didn’t give the job to Harry Maling," snarled Walters 
“ Sounds to me as though he's trying to save the skin of anothei\ x 
of his boy friends. He told me that the gunman he lent to me was 
Ralph Martin. 1 don't know whether that's true or not, but that’s 
what he told me." 


Inspector Mailcy grinned. He knew Ralph Martin—and he knew 
where to collect him. The detective remembered the name. He dare 


not pull out a book and pencil. 

" 1 know just how you fee! about things," said Mick, “ and all 
1 can say is that you haven’t had a fair deal. When you landed in 
this country with the swag you'd taken every chance that a man can 
take, but you got tangled up with the wrong mob when you got 
here. If you had had any knowledge of things at all you’d have 
known that people w ho start running in harness with Harry White 
cither- finish in jug with a long stretch or they take the short walk 
and long drop. In any case, Harry watches them receive all that’s 
coming to them while he sits back, handles the cash, and smiles." 

" And this is one of the times when he doesn't do it, Cardby. 
The man might walk around kidding himself that he is tough, that 
he is clever, that he is a hundred and one things. This time, thought j 
he's slipped up. If he had made a few more inquiries about mS 
beiore he started to handle me as a babe in arms he'd have been 
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a lot better off. I’ve seen more than one cc\e cit, and most of em 
were better men than Harry White could ever be. He s got his 
coming to him.” 

“That’s what you say. Excuse me for a moment. Mailcy, l 
want to take another look at that doctor, and you d bettei come 
with me. Eddie, I'll be back with you in a couple of shakes. Do 
some thinking while I've gone.^ Maybe we can fix a way to land 

Harry White where he belongs.” 

“ I know where he belongs, and that s where 1 m going to pu 
him,” said Walters. The man's anger was such that for the .moment 
he had forgotten all about his wounds. 

’ When they were safely in the passage Mick whispered o 

“ I wanted you to come out foi a minute. Unless I m very much 
wrong Eddie Walters is just about ready to say his piece. It 1 1 be 
well worth listening to. But we’ve got other mature to consider. 
That’s why I brought you outside. It wni protwbly happen as _ 
as he has finished talking we’ll want to fade out and snap mtc.afast 
niece of work. Our ace in the pack is Eddie Walters. \\c absolutely 
dare not leave him alone. If he conks out after making, his statemen 
our case is in the dustbin. Whatever happens to that bloke Ik got 

to be well enough to stand up in the witness-box. 

•w know, Mick. I was thinking about that while you vtere 

ta S , " s I That’s why I didn't want the squeal to start until I’d 

-SSS-S* &»££SZ££l!Si 

I wouldn't leave this place until they anned. her (h . lt 

whep you've finished telephoning I may be all 

it is going to be just too bad if s hca j lha( she is i n 

wrong, but there s a hunch at th • That's no reason 

this racket up to the neck Peters has got out of ^ ^ ^ 

why she should. II you L Walters now. Don't be too long, 

we are busy. I must get back to ‘ Remember, it'll be you 

I want you to hear aU that ne s go e P • { won < t be jn the 

in the witness-box when the final da> 

party. A .r,. r taking such an interest in it, 

“ That makes me wonder why you > c k - whilc « 

Mick. I wouldn’t have thought^vws ^ They 

“ They tned to murder me. They o ^ working for a fee. 

might have killed my mother an th * them on the gallows. 

I’m doing my damndest to put the ioi 
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People who try that sort of game on me either succeed the first time 
or they take all that might be coming to them.” 

“ Christopher! ” exclaimed Mailey. “ I'd hate you to get 
annoyed with me.” , 

Cardby patted his arm, and walked back to the bedroom. Walters 
didn’t need anything to waken him. He wasvividly awake 
than he had ever been before in his life. -cjETk-* 

” There really wasn’t any need to takO^jfs^Obthdook,” said 
Cardby. “ I reckon Harry White will be glad ?o learn that there’s 
one less to take the stand in the witness-box, and head him for a 
hempen rope. I rather think he’s got out of many a mess by murder¬ 
ing folk who might talk, and then framing the entire set-up to look 
like suicide. This is about the first genuine suicide I’ve met when 
that bloke was in the party. Matter of fact, Eddie, I was a bit 
surprised to find you alive. I quite thought /.hat Harry would have 
arranged things with Dr. Peters. I guess he would have done if it 
hadn't been for you staying dumb about where you cached the 
cargo from that plane. That’s about the only thing that makes you 
alive now.” 

“ Tell me, Cardby, and I don't want any sort of sprucing—do you 
think that 1 am certain to take the long drop ? Tell me straight.” 

“ I will. I don't think you've got the slightest possible chance.” * 

“ Ah, well. At any rate, that’s straight from the shoulder, and I > 
can take it. The reason why I asked, Cardby, may sound mean to 
you, but to me it’ll mean that I shuffle off the mortal coil with a 
damned good laugh. If you are certain that I've got to climb the 
steps to the scaffold I’m going to see that I am not alone. I don’t 
set why I should carry the can back for the men who have put in 
the squeal.” 

Mick heaved a sigh of intense relief. Mailey had just returned. 

“ I must say that I can see your point of view,” he said, “ but 
there isn't very much that you can tell me. I've got an idea that I 
know about as much as you do. 1 told you that the squeal was 
adequate. 1 can't say more than that. It may happen that you’ve 
got a few details that I haven’t got, but they really don’t matter 
an awful lot.” 

“ Suppose, Cardby, I didn’t happen to be satisfied that you knew 
enough to put Harry White standing on the spot where the gap 
would open under him. It stands to sense that I’d like to be sure 
about it.” 

Inspector Mailey held his breath, waited for what was to come. > 

“ White is usually a bit too clever, Eddie, and, to be honest with v 
you, I would like to be certain that we can fasten the rope round 
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him. You might be able to satisfy yourself, and make/Re feel a bit 
more easy by telling me how you'd arrange it if you were in my 
place.” 

“ That’s about the only ambition I've got left, Cardby. I’ll blow 
the top of While’s security when 1 start saying my piece.” 

“ If it eases your mind. lad, 1 should get along with it. Trouble 
is that I can't trust my memory when it comes to matters of import¬ 
ance like this. Mailey, d’you mind jotting down a word here and 
there so that I've got it all in front o! me when I put the skids 

under White ? ” 

“ Of course I will. By the way, Mick, I did as you suggested, 
and asked for a police surgeon to come round and take a look at 
Dr. Peters. They told me that he would be here within hall an hour. 


That all right ? ” . 

“Sure. I don’t think he’s got much to look at. Cardby grinned. 

The inspector had his dexterous moments. He admired the manner 
in which Mailey retained his notebook in his pocket, started to 
take a note on tlve back of an envelope, almost as though me coming 

statement was of no importance whatever. 

“ I want to save vour time for you, Eddie, said the youngstei. 

“ That being so I’ll give you a w ord of advice. Don t try to p»rt 
me with bits you might think would interest me. By doing that y 
walk round the globe to get nowhere. Just staid from t, erhme t hen 
you heard in Vienna about this cargo. All that happened bcfoieth 
I know, and a story of your exploits in Pans wouldn, amuse me 

3 All right Cardby. Have it your own way. All I've got to say 
to you is said for one reason, arid one only—I want to sec H y 
White* take 1 the drop when I do. So here «e go. I bunked o t o 
Paris because the pace was hotter than 1 could stand and 1 dun c 
wan Se the rap from a French judge. 1 was too well known So 
"pet? to Vienna. I dug myself in there lor about a couple of 

weeks or more before I started lieani g 

pushed out a feeler about getting to Eng and 1 told he Ms " 

whoever could get me u„o Eng£d wit ^u the 

could collect useful money. Thais how 1 car™ ^ Rnow 

man, Firth. You know a lot, Cai a by. u , 
where aU this dough came from • lQ|d mc pIenty about the 

rHSHkir srs* s 

a "“ Boy .'you’re dead right. I thought you knew your onions. Firth 
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was one of the best bank robbers on the Continent! He ploughed 
through France, Austria, Germany, Italy, Belgium, and boxed clever 
all the time. With every haul he changed the cash into diamonds. 
He did that for about ten years. He wasn’t afraid of moving capital 
from Austria. He was scared because all he had got was hot. 
That’s neither here nor there. I heard about the pilot who was 
going to run the stuff over for him, and I got one of the lads to 
bring the cove along. He wasn't very certain what his cargo was. 
I'd been tipped off about it. So l made a deal for a thousand quid 
foi him to run me over with the cargo.” 

“ There was no cash, or gold bars, or anything like that ? ” 

“ No ! Just half a million quids’ worth of sparklers. The whole 
lot was dumped in a leather bag in an attache-case. The pilot said 
he'd take me. 1 put a word into the ear of a few wise lads, and they 
told me that everything would open and shut if I got in touch with 
Harry White. So I telephoned him. He heard what I’d got to say, 
said that for ten thousand he'd oil the works, and look after me. 
I told him that I’d rub out the pilot as soon as we landed. He said 
that was O.K.” 

Cardby looked at the inspector. His pencil did not move very 
rapidly. He had learnt the art of writing a minute shorthand. 

“ Carry on with the talc, Eddie,” said the youngster. “ I’m 
interested.” 

** I'll cut out the details. We started from a place about twenty 
miles outside Vienna. The pilot said he aimed to stop somewhere 
in Kent, but he hadn't worked it out. I carried a gun in my pocket. 
I knew the pilot had got to take it before very long. So we flew to 
England. The bloke did come down as near as he could in Kent. 
That was no good. We hadn’t a chance to do anything before a 
policeman arrived, wanted to know what we were doing there. I 
told him a tale, and we started off again. Believe me, that was a 
near squeak for both of us.” 

“ 1 know,” said Mick. “ That happened just outside Maidstone, 
and the local cop missed the chance of a lifetime. I heard all 
about it.” 

“ l’«n beginning to think that I can't tell you anything new. Well, 
we travelled on. I saw a bit of country that looked as though nobody 
had seen it for a long, long time, told the pilot that it was a safe spot. 
1 le said that he cculur.’t land there. He said the field was too small, 
and the ground was too uneven. I smacked a gun into his back, and 
told him it was better to chance his arm with a landing than to die 
in ‘he sir with a bullet through him. He decided to land. He did, 
a:v? rn.ee a pretty bad mess of the plane as he came down. It nearly 
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jolted my inside out of me. As soon as I knew that we were safely 
on the floor I let him have it through the back of the head. So that 
was that. I took the case full of diamonds, and walked across the 
fields. At last I found what I wanted. A local coal merchant had 
left his lorry in the yard. I pinched it, and started for London. 
When I arrived I dumped the stuff, and went right away to see 
Harry White. That was when I heard that your firm had been 
employed to investigate the case. He told me plenty about you, 
and your father. Then he suggested that we should pin a woman 
on you so that we’d know what you were doing. That was the girl 
Vera. It didn’t seem to be successful, and Harry White started 
telling me that you’d have to be rubbed out. So now we come to 
the part that really matters. Seems funny that it s all happened 
within twenty-four hours. What a difference a day can make . * 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

THE COLLECTION PLATE 

“ Are you telling me ? ” asked Cardby. “ Carry on to the bitter 

ZttJZ&Xfr How the f ir. was dressed, and 

owns * 

'^waited 1 with the window open to hea^thc^shoyhat was 

going to rub you out. We .^f ard ^n^he police started ambling 
that was the end ol your picnic. T the club cam e to us 

around, and one of the lads wat ing Qn Harry white seemed 

every few minutes with a bit of in began to get nervy, 

very pleased about things for a time. been a j ot 

He said that if you’d been rubbed out jhered na 
. more commotion about it, that a lot more police would 

m or r . S 

man who was running for us came in to say mar 
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one of the windows, and had seen you. That made things look 
damned awkward for a minute. Karry said it could only mean one 
thing—that the dame had pulled a fast double-cross. I agreed with 
him. *The room we were in looked immediately over the ladies*' - 
cloakroom in that club. We’d seen the girl put up her hat and ^ 
coat. So Harry got what I thought was a sensible thought. He said ■; 
that since she’d pulled one cross she was bound to go the whole 
hog, and tell you the complete story. That would have wrecked the 
whole outfit. He said the best thing to do was to scramble across 
the alley from window to window, crown the girl in the cloakroom, 
and then wait for Vera to come in, collect her, see that she could 
tell no biles, and then leave her behind as a warning to you. I’d 
already shot the pilot bloke so I didn’t mind. I’d got nothing to 
lose. 

“ 1 told him that I'd stay where I was and see that the girl got 
through the window without cutting a dash for it. Harry White 
crossed over to the club, and crowned the attendant. Then he 
waited for Vera. I watched through the window while it happened. 
She came into the room, and he smacked a gun into her ribs. She 
just had to go through that window whether she wanted to or not. 

T bent through the other window and hauled her in. I asked White 
then what was going to happen about the girl, and he said I could 
leave him to it. We dragged her down to the ground floor, and then^ 
White told me to wait for him for a second, He pulled the girl 
into the cellar. 

“ 1 heard her scream once, and that was all. Harry White came 
back to me a few minutes afterwards and said she’d gone to a place 
where folks can’t squeal. I knew he’d murdered her, but I didn’t 
ask any questions. It wasn’t part of my job to start talking about 
things. We did a dive out of the house together, and then he told 
me that he'd stabbed the girl, and left a note behind for you. I 
thought it was a fairly cunning move. But I’ll be damned if I think 
so now ! 

“ While we were cruising along he got another bright idea. He 
said the only other person to rub out so that we could make the 
coast entirely clear was you, and he’d worked out an easy way of 
having it done. He said that Curly Bright was bats in the belfiy 
about the girl Vera, that once he knew that she'd been murdered 


he'd blow the top, and start a merry hell all on his own. So he 
wanted me to telephone Bright, tell him that you had stabbed his 
gill friend, give him enough details to make it look genuine, and 
then suggest to him that if he went round to your office later he 

might find you. 


{ 
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** It all sounded very easy. Like most things that look simple it 
was too good to be true. Everything went wrong. After that! could 
do nothing right. When I heard the bloke at Victoria bellowing to 
me that Curly Bright had come gunning for me 1 knew for a certainty 
that he had missed you, that he'd heard the truth from you, that he 
had got you with him, and that unless we could get rid of both of 
you it would be lights out for everybody in the party. That s why 
I slid down that drainpipe to get reinforcements. By then, Card by, 
I was beginning to get other thoughts in my head about you. 
started to think that the tales 1 had heard on the Continent ueren 
altogether untrue. That's why I decided that to tackle you without 
a few odd reserves behind me would be asking for death. I • 
That’s the most sensible idea that’s crossed my mind fo. a long 

tU “All the blokes in that house belonged to Harry Wh'te-and so 
did the house, mostly. But he had another hang-out round the 
corner He used to bed the coves there who really wcie tough. H 
told me all about these things when I asked mm what he cou goe 
me in return for the rake-off he wanted At any rate l^ l.d down 

the pipe, gathered up some of the tough lads a " d c ” e b ‘“ 
make “job of you. There's no need for me totellyou the rest m 

that party. I’m in bed facing the troubled you.” 

looking as though nothing m tluswor but the 

“ YOU haven't told me much hat 1 don t taw ^ djd|) , t 

picture isn’t quite complete Whtl » 1 ^ ^ * anted watching 
you keep a tab on Firth . I d have u y ? „ 

much more than I did. So what di >' 0l J had a , ail on that bloke 

“ We watched him all right, Cardby. where the bloke was 

very time he moved. Harry W tte found om where the hjm 

before I landed in England at all. He was followed to 

tailed that we knew he’d employed y • were of him. 

your offices. But we were more writJ a | that would 

We knew that Fjrth could not slait any d with his story 

hurt. He just daren't. If he ^d gone to the^ol ^ ^ , 

they’d have wanted to heai the ful ^ you can * t very well 
had snaffled, and he couldn t hav comp | ain t | ia t the proceeds 

plant your feet in front of a cop, , that’s what he 

of your robberies have been stolen from you . An 


would have to have done. ... ervV because we heard 

“This afternoon, though, we got a bit ner y ^ holdjng Curly 

about his trips to Vienna, we kn ^ more knowledge 

Bright in some spot, we knew th h and we knew th at 

inside his head than was good lor our 
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before long you'd get a bit inquisitive about the cargo that I d 
snaffled and then you’d start asking Firth questions that he couldn’t 
answer. So we sent him a wire to remind him that if he started 
talking to you it'd mean farewell for ever as far as he was concerned.” 

“ I know plenty about that wire, laddie. Did Harry White bring 
you along here himself, or how did you come to land in the dump?” 

“ l telephoned him, told him I'd stopped a couple of slugs, and 
he came round to see me. Then he brought me along here. I don’t 
know if he was sprucing, but he told me that he owned the place, 
and gave Dr. Peters a couple of thousand a year to look after people 
he sent, and keep his mouth shut. That’s all I know about it.” 

“ What happened to the other men, F.ddie ? One of 'em I shot, 
and the others were knocked about a bit. Where are they now? ” 

“ Harry said he'd sent 'em all down to a place in the country 
near Wcybridge. I think he runs that as a nursing home, too.” 

“ That seems to complete the picture, Eddie, except for one thing. 
The sparklers you’ve got in that attache-case arc no good to you. 
I'm afraid that you won't live to spend any of the money. It’d be 
just as well for you to die knowing that folks who've taken none of 
the risks aren't living like Indian maharajahs on the proceeds. That 
might even include your friend, Harry White. Arc you following 
just what I'm getting at, or shall 1 be more plain ? ” 

“ 1 know what you mean, Cardby. Ever since you came here, 
and 1 knew that the game was over I've been thinking about it. 
What d’you say ? ” 

“ My proposition is very simple. You don't want any of that 
stuff to fall into the hands of the men who've shopped you, do 

A »* 

you ! 

" My oath, I don't ! I'd rather throw- the lot into the Thames, 
and call it a day. What makes you say that, Cardby ? ” 

” I'm only thinking that you've done nothing to prevent it 
happening. 1 here is only one sure way out of it, Eddie. You know 
me by now. You know that I'm not a two-timer. Tell me where 
you cached the cargo, and I'll make a deal with you. I will not sell 
one diamond. I'll sec that the money goes back to the folks it 
belongs to, and I'll guarantee that I'll provide you with enough 
honest money cut ol the deal to give you the best defence you can 
have when the day for your trial comes round. 1 can't be fairer 
than that, Eddie.” 

I here was silence for a while. The inspector struggled to appear 
disir.lorcstcd. The effort was not entirely successful. 

” Is dial offer absolutely made on the level ? ” asked Walters. 

“ It >s. I meant every word that I said. When I’ve got your 


l 
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answer there’s something else I want you to tell me. But we'll 
handle one thing at a time. Where are those sparklers, Eddie ? ” 

\ “ All right, O rdby. I'll come clean. The damned things are no 
.good to me in ny case. I wish I’d never heard of ’em. Go along 
to Fail’s Mews. . ,.ey’re at the back of Marylebone High Street. In 
my waistcoat pocket you'll find a Yale key. ihe suit is hanging 
on the door. That opens number three garage. Inside there you 11 
find an Austin ten car. Look in the pocket in the left-hand door. 
You’ll find an A.A. road book. Inside the flap on the front cover 
you’ll sec a ticket with a number on it. Take that clown to the Lost 
Property Office at Waterloo, and then you can collect half a million 

quids’ worth.” . r 4 . 

* “ Thanks, Eddie, and you'll find that I’ll keep my end of the 

bargain.” . 

“ Funnily enough, Card by, although I've spent half my life 

mistrusting people it didn’t occur to me for a moment that you 

wouldn't. I reckon you're one of the straightesl-shootmg folk 1 ve 

“ That’s an unfortunate phrase, Eddie. You're in a position as 
an expert witness to swear whether l shoot straight 01 n0t * 

There was a rap on the door, and the maid appeared to annonnec. 
“ A lady and gentleman have arrived to see Inspectoi Mailey. 

“ Thanks,” said Mick, and waited for the door to close. Then he 

turned to the detective: "Take them into.‘ hc ^‘"and HI ta 
you know when you can come in. I won't keep you "aiU.it for 


Bliley flicked a hand, and walked out. Cardby turned to Eddie 


again: 


The 

for 


for ’em. 1 was tmmang hivm..y . • , c lhcre ’ s 

It seemed to me that since Harry as‘ the doctor. 

for P .°he nigh"!: who^.lTook after you now you can trust 

implicitly.” , . . _ fh( , .indow of the gallows 

“ Seems silly for a bloke lying un ( should think 

t0 ;s r *£% wanted * 


towards 
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I know you would like to give me the news if you have it, because 
it would mean that I could have done just the thing you want more 
than anything.” / 

“ There’s no point in me stalling. What d’you want to know, * 

Cardby ? ” . 

“ I know White’s office address, and I know one or two of his v 
homes from home. But I don’t know his private address, and I 
want to put him on the collection plate as soon as I can. Where 
do 1 find him ? ” 

“ Gosh, Cardby ! I'd love to be there when you do the snatch. 
After the fast ones he’s pulled on me, I’d just sit back and laugh, 
until my stomach hurt me more than the slugs you ploughed into 
me. Never mind. I can do the next best thing. I can tell you where 
you’re almost sure to find him. Go to Lambert Chambers, Old 
Compton Street, and look down the list of tenants, until you find 
the name of Beryl Forbes. That’s his lady at the moment, and 
wherever she is he won’t be far away.” - 

“ Thanks so much, Eddie. I’m going to beat it now, and tell the 
doctor and the nurse to come in and do their stuff. Is there anything 
1 can do for you before 1 fade out ? ” p 

“ Nothing. Cardby. Collect Harry White and I’ll think you've 
done me a good turn. If, by any chance, you have to give him a 
crack under the jaw because he won’t come with you, I’d be even’ 
more delighted.” 

” There are moments,” said Mick solemnly, “ when accidents 
like that do occur. By the way, Eddie, I suppose it was you who 
set fire to my place ? ” 

” You’re wrong That was an idea that Harry White got all by 
himself. He told me about it afterwards, and I was such a mug 
I didn't realise that he'd done it so that he could put the finger 
on me. He knew my reputation as a torch. Perhaps he thought 
you'd rub me out, and that would leave him with a dear field.” 

“ Thanks for the information. I’ve got an idea that your wish 
is going to come true. Harry White is going to resist arrest, whether 
he wants to or not ! So long. Eddie. I’ll drop in to-morrow. Leave 
me to brief counsel for your defence. I’ll keep my word about 
that.” 

“ 1 know you will, Cardby. I bear you no ill will. I was a fool.” 

‘ Aren’t we all ? I’ll send in the experts to take a peep at you.” 

A few seconds later Cardby and Mailey were in the cab, beating, 
it for 5 1, • b:loii railway station. As they travelled Mick was outlining 
the ^ o u une he had in mind. He found no opposition. 

“ La Aie,” said the inspector, “ whatever you have to say goes 
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with me. I thought I knew you before. Now I know that I didn’t. 
I’ll never argue with you again, Mick. Bless me ! I got so interested 
listening to you wheedling that story out of Walters that I rorgot 
Jto caution him ! ” 

k “ Don’t bother about that, little one. He'll tell the tale again 
with pleasure. Men who face the long drop love company when 

they take it.” 

Very little was said while they were in the train. Both had plenty 
to think about. At Waterloo they caught a tube leading towards 
north London. Not very long afterwards they were seated in a taxi, 
driving towards Firth's house. Mick said as they went: 

“ I’m not very worried about Marry White for the moment, 
.because Conning is certain to have kept a close tail on him. 

\ Their stay with Firth was more dramatic than lengthy. And most 
of the drama was provided by Mick’s lather, lie expiessed in 
Various forms of language his opinion of anybody who impugned 
him for a length of time in a two by two room, with a couple ot 

blank, blank lunatics. . „ , , . , . a 

“ Firth ” said the youngster, when Ins father s harangue hau died 

down. “You are coming along with us to Scotland Yard, so that 
*we can hand you over to the Special Squad. I know toe whole story 
now, so don’t try fooling me. Having robbed banks lor >c.. s >ou 
turned tire whole proceeds into diamonds. No wondc you v-ere 
nervous about taking them out of Austria ot any ■ * 

[rhat ain't capital. The stuff never belonged to you in the fits caj. 

Grab your clothes. The same goes for you, Ryan. You were in th 

said the butter.“ " “^ 0 ^ 

say is dead right. 1 m sorry now we c\et trua . h h t 

“ I’d certainly Uke to know why you came to us with suen not 

^The boss won’t teli you.” spluttered Ryan, “but I will He 

knew he couldn’t get the stuff out. and he — J 

He told me all about it, thought he 1 notice and he 

He’d heard a lot about how you stood w. h the pol.ee, ana 

worked it out that it he could ^ ^‘country, the authorities 
persuade you into bringing it int ' where he or anybody 
would let you through under ■ about it . He tried one 

else, would be pinched. That s all in'- 



11 


prize bluff too many. „ . d rardby. The man 

“ Anything to add to that Firth ? asked <-artu>y^ through 

shook his head. All the fight had gone • Mailey slipped 

with the party. They parted company at the door. * 
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a pair of cuffs over the wrists of Firth and Ryan, pushed them into 
the taxi, called to Mick: 

“ I’ll see you as arranged in about half an hour.” 

Father and son trudged along the pavements for five minutes > 
before they could find a stray cab. Throughout the journey to V 
Marylebone High Street Mick listened. He couldn’t very well do > 
anything else. He took Eddie’s key from his pocket when they 
arrived at the mews, dived into the garage, asked the cabby to carry 
on to Waterloo. Twenty minutes later he returned to the taxi with 
the attache-case in his hand. 

“ Wait until I tell the insurance companies how much I want for 
the return of this stuff,” said Mick, “ and then you’ll change your 
mind about whether I’ve worked for nothing or not. That thought 
has been with me for quite a while. 1 may be all at sea, but I’m 
thinking this should be the most profitable case we've ever handled. 
Still, the part I'll enjoy most is yet to come. Once we’ve dumped 
this case in the office I'm making one stop at the Condos, and then i 
I'm going to collect Mr. Harry White. And a happy time will be , 
had by all! ” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

HEADS YOU LIVE 

Tin case was soon left behind. The father had suggested placing it 
in the safe. Mick disagreed, slung it down on the floor in the 
corner of the office. He said that any parcel worth half a million 
was too valuable to advertise itself by being placed in a safe. 

Curly Bright was more than pleased to meet them. When they 
arrived it was almost impossible to see across the room. They did 
manage to sight him through the smoke-laden atmosphere. 

" Curly, said Mick, “ your day is over. Come round to mv 
office in two or three days’ time, and I’ll see whether I can get you 
fixed up in some sort of a job. You're too good a kid to spend 
your time tumbling out of one quod into another. This time, lad, 
I've given you the real breaks. It won’t happen again. Crime, Curly, 
never has paid, and never will. Play the game dead straight, and I’U 
see that you earn a living instead of pinching one. Now get along 
to your bed. And take this with you. It is better than a warm> 
blanket. So long. Curly. See you soon.” 

Bl ight gulped as he grabbed his clothes and hurried out. There 
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were tears in his eyes, and he didn’t want Mick Cardby to think 
that he was a sissy. His moist hand clutched the ten pound 
note he had just been handed. Curly hadn’t met folks like that 


t 


7 “ Now, Dad,” said Mick, “ I want you to get along to mother. 
I can look after the rest of the party quite easily myself, and i'm 
sure that she’d like to have you with her. Give her my love, and 
tell her that she’ll be seeing me in about an hour.” 

“ No, Mick. That fellow White is hell on wheels. Don’t try to 
take him single-handed. I’ll come along with you.” 

“ Will you hell ! I go alone or 1 don’t go at all. You needn’t get 
alarmed. I’ve fixed with Mailey to wait outside the place while I 
go in, and since Conning has been tailing him he can t be \eiy 
far away.” 

“ Mick,” said his father, “ I looked at you on the day you were 
born, and I knew that you were hopeless. Now 1 m damned certain 
I was right. I’ll get along to your mother. Good-bye for the 

moment, and good luck.” . 

When the youngster arrived at Lambert Chambers he found 
forming propping up the window of a chemist's shop not more 
Ihan twenty yards away. He sauntered towards the man, didn t 

Ltop as he said: 

I “ How long has he been in there? 

“ Very nearly an hour.” . 

Cardby walked another few yards along the pavement, turned 

^“Certain that he hasn’t come out while you’ve been watching ? ” 

The° youngster didn’t quicken his pace as he moved towards 
Lambert Chambers. The commissionaire on duty at the entrance 
eyed him with more suspicion than kindliness. Mick pulled a 

business card from his pocket, also a pound note 

“ Do you happen to know the name on that card ? he asked. ^ 
“ Surely ” said the commissionaire. “ He s a private detective. 

“ Pretends he is. That’s me. Grab this quid, and do me a turn. 
Rine up the flat occupied by Beryl Forbes. There is a man in hat 
flat with her. Tell him that a gentleman named Dr Peters is waiting 
for him down here, that the matter is tremendously important, and 
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the message as Cardby had given it to him, turned to the youngster, 
said: 

“ He says he'll be down to see you right away, sir.” 

“ Good. I don’t want to see him here. Have you got any sorN~ 
of a waiting-room where I can talk to him privately for a moment.* 7 

“ Certainly, sir. Second door on the left. Shall I show him in' 
to you ? ” 

“ No thanks. Just tell him where I am. He can find me.” 

Mick walked along to the waiting-room, stood behind the door 
with his fist knotted in a ball. He heard the buoyant footsteps 
sounding along the passage. The door swung back. Harry White 
walked in. 

“ Sorry that you’re disappointed,” said Mick. “ Dr. Peters 
couldn't come. He's dead. Soon you’ll wish that you’d joined him. 
Ever heard. White, of a person being hit three times before they 
came to the floor ? This'll be a new' experience for you. How would 
you like it ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know what you’re talking about, Cardby. What’s the 

idea ? ” 

“ The first,” said Mick, “ is a slight recompense for setting fire ( 
to my house, the next is for trying to get me murdered, and th^fe 
third is for stabbing that poor kid, Vera. Here they come ! ” | 

Harry White knew nothing about them. A minute later Cardby: 
passed the commissionaire, dragging the limp form behind him. 

” My friend felt a little faint,” he explained, with an apologetic , 
smile. “ That's the worst of this hot weather.” 

It was damnably cold ! The commissionaire collected the second 
pound note and decided that eccentric people at two pounds a visit 
can be tolerated. There was a police car waiting outside. Cardby 
threw White into it as though he were a lump of bad meat. Then 
he waved a hand to Mailey, beckoned to the waiting Conning to 
dive into the car. 

” So long, lads,” he said. 44 It looks as though the trail has come 
to an end. I ll see you all to-morrow to tie up the bits and pieces.” 

Mailey and Conning said nothing. They raised their hats instead. 
The youngster walked back to the commissionaire’s cubicle, asked 
it he could use the telephone. Having two pounds in his pocket the 
potter would have given him permission to burn the place down. 
Mick rang up Miss Wheeler, the firm's secretary. 

Remember, my dear, that office we were watching this after y 
noon?” , 

“ 1 don't like the 4 my dear ’ but I remember it.” 

Very well, darling. On your way to work in the mor nin g buy 
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a big box of chocolates, call at the office, and give them to Mr. 
Webb’s secretary with much love from Mick Cardby. All clear, 
angel ? ” 

Rather too clear. I don’t like the ‘ angel * but I will see that 
b lady receives the chocolates.” 

“Thank you, sweetheart. Good-night. Sleep well. I’m sure 
I will.’* 
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